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to  help  you  sell  more  canned  foods !  Advertising  in  leading  Super'Market 
magazines  will  show  these  important  merchants  how  to  sell  more  by  making 
it  easier  for  their  customers  to  BUY.  These  advertisements  will  he  keyed 
to  the  interests  of  super'market  operators.  The  sales  ideas  will  fit  in  with 
this  new  method  of  retail  selling  1  hey  will  help  super'market  customers 
to  get  greater  satisfaction  from  their  purchases — making  them  better 
customers  for  the  canned  foods  which  you  sell. 
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What  the  housewife 
thinks  of  your  product 
is  what  determines 
your  profits.  Put  the 
quality  in  your  cans 
that  will  bring  sales  at 
good  prices  and  earn 
greater  dividends. 

Which  Will  Be 
Your  Can? 


I  0  11  A  contains  top  quality  corn.  B  just 

I  D  I  I  "good"  quality.  Both  cost  about  the 

I  I  I  same  to  pack,  but  A  was  Universal  Cut. 

wlL  It's  better  quality,  a  better  seller. 

The  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Gets  all  the 
good  out  of 
the  com. 


Does  two  jobs.  It's  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  successfully  cuts  corn 
for  either  whole  grain  or  cream 
style  packing.  It's  busy  every 
hour  of  the  season.  It  increases 
yield  10%  to  25%. 


Simple  Efficient  Mechanism 

Universal  Rotary  Heads  take 
whole  grain-  knives,  cream  style 
knives,  or  scrapers,  with  perfectly 
controlled  tension. 

High  speed  parts  encased  in  oil- 
tight  housing. 

Gears,  shafting  and  bearings  are 
machined  to  limits  of  1/1000  inch. 
Feed  rolls  and  knives  self-adjust¬ 
ing  for  all  size  ears. 

Direct  motor  or  belt  drive. 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

Let  this  great  machine  cut  out 
operating  waste  and  give  you  the 
kind  of  pack  that  sells. 


Modern  Conning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


iiiipjiaiiriDBi 


(Sprogue-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

send  the  coupon  mk.% 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^  Asoi.i 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


PEA 

HUIUNC 

EQUIPMENT 


Our  entire  organization  special¬ 
izes  in  the  manufacture  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean 
Hulling  Machinery.  We  do  not 
make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our 
efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  complete  and  includes 
Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power 
Units,  Ensilage  Distributors,  Steel 
Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized  Field 
Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your 
pea  or  lima  bean  pack — and  your 
profits? 


FRANK 

rr 

1  Im  a  C  H  I  N  E  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

EstabliihtJ  1880  •  Incorporattd  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  hlling  Whole  Tomatoes. 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 


Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 


Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate 


Compression  adjustment 


Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 


Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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EDITORIALS 


CHAIN  STORE  DEATH  SENTENCE”— is  the 
way  the  great  dailies  speak  of  it,  when  they 
unlimber  their  guns  in  defense  of  one  of  their 
greatest  set  of  clients,  in  the  growing  hotter  and  hotter 
debate  upon  the  new  Patman  bill.  It  is  an  easy  assign¬ 
ment  to  fill  since  these  papers  consider  that  the  chains 
mean  great  savings  to  the  mass  of  the  public,  and 
so  they  think  they  are  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone :  pleasing  the  advertisers  and  pleasing  the  public. 

In  one  such  recent  broadside  the  editorial  writer 
said :  “The  food  chains  contend  that  they  have  passed 
along  their  economies  in  distribution  to  consumers, 
that  their  prices  average  8  to  10  per  cent  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  territories  they  serve,  and  that  these 
prices  have  meant  a  saving  of  some  $200,000,000  a 
year  to  consumers  in  those  territories.” 

Digest  that  a  moment.  Where  does  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  saving  come  from?  Because  it 
does  not  come  out  of  the  thin  air.  Since  the  writer 
confines  this  saving  to  the  “food  chains,”  why  it  must 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  the  food 
products  handled  by  the  chains — out  of  the  canners 
and  other  food  manufacturers,  who  in  turn  must  take 
it  out  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  sources  of  their 
supplies,  the  growers,  etc.,  and  out  of  the  employes 
who  work  for  them,  some  of  it  out  of  everyone  who 
touches  upon  food  production  from  the  beginning 
right  up  to  the  doors  of  these  chains.  Because  that 
two  hundred  million  is  the  sum  squeezed  out  of  the 
selling  prices  of  the  food  suppliers  to  the  chains,  every 
year.  Any  wonder  the  canners  find  it  impossible  to 
make  any  money  in  their  business  with  these  chains? 
But  the  canners  will  answer  that  they  like  this  chain 
business!  Well,  if  you  are  one  of  those,  figure  it  out 
for  yourself. 

The  question,  however,  is  bigger  than  this,  even 
though  the  absence  of  profit  for  the  suppliers  of  gro¬ 
cery  products  to  these  chains  (who  make  good  money 
on  all  such  goods)  is  fatal  to  such  grocery  supply 
sources.  It  is  more  serious  because  it  is  not  tem¬ 
porary;  because  these  below  cost  prices  are  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  a  sudden  heavy  over-production  or 
over-supply,  or  any  such  use-to-be-basic  cause;  these 
too-low  prices  are  permanent,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  get  better  as  long  as  the  original  producer  can  sell 
direct  to  the  final  retail  outlet,  as  now  possible  under 
the  present  system.  They  are,  and  they  will  remain  to 
be,  the  result  of  the  blind,  thoughtless,  wholly  uneco¬ 
nomic  drive  towards  lower  and  lower  prices  on  every¬ 
thing.  Not  just  the  canned  foods  industry,  but  all 


industries  dependent  upon  retail  outlets,  are  bogged 
down  under  profitless  operation,  because  all  of  them 
sell  to  the  chains.  The  chains  buy  direct  for  their 
retail  counters,  and  Chain  “A”  must  buy  at  least  as  low 
as  Chain  “B,”  and  Chain  “C”  cannot  afford  to  top 
either  of  the  first  two  and  expect  to  stay  in  business, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  end  of  the  chain.  Whether 
canned  foods  or  caviar  the  big  buyer  who  can  crash 
the  market  for  the  lowest  prices  because  of  his  heavy 
large-scale  buying,  sets  the  top  price  for  all  others. 
Every  device  is  used  to  get  the  prices  down,  within 
the  law,  but  especially  the  cold-cash-on-thq-spot  method 
which  never  fails  to  land  the  hard  pressed  food  pro¬ 
ducer.  Nothing  unlawful,  unethical,  or  unfair  about 
that;  it  is  just  what  everyone  does  when  he  comes  to 
buy.  It  is  shortsighted  and  murderous,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  will  lay  business  flat  on  its  back,  despite  any¬ 
thing  or  everything  that  politicians  can  do,  including 
this  proposed  Patman  law,  which  is  intended  to  curb 
the  trouble.  But  being  legal,  and  there  being  no  senti¬ 
ment  in  business,  as  we  have  so  often  been  told,  what 
can  one  do  about  it? 

We  have  developed  a  wonderful  crop  of  Economists 
in  recent  years,  along  with  the  130  million  Constitu¬ 
tional  experts;  and  being  economic  Shei^’lock  Holmeses 
one  would  have  thought  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Economists  might  have  discovered  the  fatal  flaw  in 
this  retail  madness  of  ever  lower  and  lower  prices.  But 
nary  a  word.  To  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said, 
and  still  firmly  believe :  “Low  prices  mean  poverty  and 
distress;  high  prices  prosperity  and  happiness.”  To 
our  way  of  thinking  there  is  the  cankerous  growth  that 
is  eating  the  vitals  out  of  business  and  causing  all  our 
troubles,  because  our  business  structure  cannot  stand 
with  our  great  retail  supply  sources  working  at  a 
constant  loss. 

Now  do  not  go  off  on  a  tangent  and  read  into  this 
that  we  advocate  excessive  prices  and  run-away  profits. 
Foods  generally,  and  many  household  items  which  the 
little  housekeepers  must  continually  buy,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  staples,  and  staples  should  never  be  high- 
profit  producers.  But  food  especially  should  always 
sell  at  some  profit  to  the  producers,  if  only  to  keep  the 
producers  on  the  job  feeding  every  one  of  us.  To 
throttle  our  food  producers,  as  is  now  being  done,  must 
be  the  height  of  folly,  as  displaying  a  total  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration,  thought  and  even  sense.  We  can  do  without 
everything,  if  compelled  to,  except  food;  therefore  the 
food  producer  must  always  be  taken  care  of.  That 
does  not  represent  sentiment,  or  Utopian  ideals;  it  is 
just  common  sense. 
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As  far  as  the  canned  foods  industry  is  concerned  its 
entire  market  is  being  throttled  by  these  few  big, 
powerful  buyers  who  have  the  ready  cash,  and  the 
ability  to  buy  in  huge  quantities,  at  their  own  prices, 
and  thus  set  the  market.  You  all  know  that,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  these  prices  directly  influence  and  control  the 
prices  which  independent  canners  might  wish  to  get 
from  wholesale  grocers  or  other  wholesale  distributors. 
The  proof  of  that  is  that  regardless  of  declining  sup¬ 
plies  in  canners’  hands  the  canned  foods  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  drag  on  the  bottom.  The  truth  of  that  adage 
we  have  carried  so  long  in  the  Chicago  Market  could 
not  be  better  demonstrated:  “100  buyers  are  better 
than  1  buyer.” 

Is  it  a  Don  Quixote  venture  to  attack  this  giant?  We 
do  not  think  so.  If  they  can  pass  and  enforce  a  law  to 
tax  the  chains  so  heavily  as  to  make  them  less  of  a 
threat;  and  if  they  can  pass  laws  which  specify  that 
there  must  be  a  definite  mark  up  in  prices,  to  kill  the 
loss-leader  evil,  they  could  very  much  more  easily  pass, 
and  enforce  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  trouble  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  above  laws,  a  law  that  would  compel  the 
producer  to  sell  only  to  the  wholesaler,  and  the  whole¬ 
saler  to  sell  only  to  the  retailers,  and  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  one  of  these  factors  from  performing  all 
three  functions.  In  other  words  the  chains  could  not 
produce  and  retail  their  own  products,  and  they  could 
not  operate  dummy  warehouses  to  buy  wholesale,  simi¬ 
larly  the  wholesaler  could  not  operate  a  string  of  retail 
stores. 

This  very  thing  is  being  done  in  various  lines  of 
industry,  and  all  that  we  are  asking  is  that  it  be  made 
law,  governing  all  such  transactions,  given  the  force 
of  law  which  would  help  those  now  attempting  it. 
This  would  avoid  the  distasteful  tax  question,  and 
would  remove  the  equally  distasteful,  and  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  attempt  to  force  the  seller  to  put  a  definite  profit 
on  his  operations.  And  it  would  prevent  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  handlers  between  the  producer  and  the  final 
customer.  All  the  fair  trading  principles  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  would  obtain,  but  we  would  have 
clarified  and  straightened  out  a  situation  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  worse  every  day,  and  which  is  bound  to  end  in 
complete  demoralization,  even  for  the  chains. 

What  an  accumulation  of  sorrows  the  wholesale 
grocers  brought  down  on  themselves,  and  on  all 
retailing  efforts,  when  they  advocated  and  forced 
through  the  Meat  Packers  Consent  Decree,  as  un- 
American,  unjust,  and  we  have  always  believed  illegal 
a  procedure  as  ever  enacted !  But  it  was  enacted,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  it.  If  that  could  be 
done,  the  law  we  propose  is  mere  child’s  play.  Now 
while  the  debate  is  going  on  about  the  new  Patman  law 
is  the  time  to  make  this  change. 

If  you  know  a  better  way  to  get  the  canning  industry 
— and  the  other  retail-supply  industries  as  well — out 
of  bondage,  we’re  listening. 

This  matter  is  more  serious  than  you  might  think. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  upwards  of  3500  canners 
in  the  business,  today  there  are  very  considerably 
less  than  2,000  and  too  many  of  these  are  “owned”  or 


“controlled,”  if  you  get  what  we  mean.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  threat  to  the  supply  source  of  the  most  used 
product  in  the  retail  grocery,  and  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  food  item  of  the  entire  consuming  public — canned 
foods.  This  country,  yea  even  the  world,  cannot  exist 
without  canned  foods.  That’s  how  important  it  is. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  GIFT — All  the  industry  knows 
Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  and  a  very  great  many  knew  his 
late  co-worker  and  wife  Katheryn  Golden  Bitting,  as 
they  were  great  food  technologists,  with  a  particular 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  canned  foods.  But 
the  mass  of  the  industry  may  not  know  that  these  two 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  cook  books,  and  the  Doctor 
told  us  once  that  undoubtedly  they  had  the  greatest 
collection  in  existence.  The  books  were  in  all  languages 
and  dating  back  into  the  early  days  of  printing  or  other 
methods  of  recording  for  future  reference. 

They  were  proud  of  this  varied  assembly  and  took 
real  delight  in  browsing  through  one  volume  after 
another,  seeking  and  marvelling  at  the  ways  and  means 
used  by  men  of  all  kinds  in  the  preparation  of  their 
foods. 

In  memory  of  his  good  wife.  Dr.  Bitting  has  just 
presented  this  entire  collection,  approximately  2500 
volumes,  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  it  is  entered  as  The  Katheryn  Golden 
Bitting  Collection  On  Gastronomy,  and  is  now  available 
to  any  visitor  to  that  great  Library. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  2,  1940 — Public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evi¬ 
dence  as  a  basis  for  amending  the  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes,  to  include  calcium  chloride  or 
calcium  salts  as  an  optional  ingredient,  and  for  determining 
the  label  statement,  South  Building,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  6-8,  1940 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  34th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  9-11,  1940 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
27th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  Skytop  Club,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Selection  and  Development  of  Salesmen 

by  FREDERIC  A.  WILLIAMS, 

President  and  Treasurer,  Cannon  Mills,  Incorporated,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(From  Executives  Service  Bulletin  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, ) 


I  BELONG  to  a  small  group  composed  of  executives  of 
large  companies  which  meets  twice  annually  for  the 
discussion  of  sales  matters.  Our  agenda  during  the 
more  recent  years  has  been  filled  with  problems 
injected  by  various  pieces  of  legislation. 

So  occupied  had  we  become  with  matters  issuing 
from  such  legislation  that  it  came  almost  as  a  shock 
when,  at  a  meeting  last  fall,  someone  proposed  that 
the  spring  meeting  be  devoted  more  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  organization — the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
sales  methods,  advertising  plans,  and,  particularly,  the 
training  of  salesmen. 

The  last-mentioned  is  a  subject  which  has  always 
interested  me  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  business. 
To  seek  out  a  young  man  who  aspires  to  a  selling 
career,  give  him  the  necessary  training,  provide  him 
with  the  opportunity,  and  have  him  make  good — ^that 
is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

Too  seldom  is  it  realized  that  merely  having  a  good 
product  is  not  enough  to  bring  success.  The  “mouse 
trap”  must  be  right,  of  course,  but  in  these  modern 
times  its  quality  alone  will  not  cause  the  “world  to  make 
a  beaten  path  to  the  maker’s  door.”  The  important 
thing  in  selling  today  is  the  human  factor.  It  is  people 
who  buy  things,  and  of  course  we  require  people  to 
sell  them.  What  kind  of  people?  I  have  spent  more 
years  than  I  like  to  admit  in  trying  to  find  the  answer, 
but  for  a  matter  of  10  years  now  we  have,  in  our  com¬ 
pany,  become  increasingly  encouraged  to  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  thing  too  often  overlooked  is 
the  importance  of  young  men  in  business  organizations, 
and  particularly  in  the  sales  department.  We  market 
a  lot  of  textiles — probably  more  than  anyone  else — 
but  we  no  longer  hire  any  salesmen,  as  such.  Instead 
we  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  ambitious  young 
men,  preferably  without  experience.  When  employing 
a  man,  rarely  do  we  have  in  mind  only  his  fitness  for 
a  particular  job.  Rather,  we  try  to  estimate  his  poten¬ 
tialities  for  development  and  endeavor  to  visualize 
what  will  be  his  capacity  5,  10,  or  even  20  years  hence. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  salesmen  with  wide  acquaintanceships;  those 
who  knew  the  buyers,  had  a  following,  contacts,  and 
so  on,  but  we  now  feel  convinced  that  the  value  of  those 
things  can  be  greatly  magnified — for  our  business,  at 
least.  We  argue  that,  given  the  right  material,  a  lack 
of  experience  is  of  little  consequence,  and  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  is  more  likely  an  advantage.  If  we  can  find  a  man 
who  has  brains,  ambition,  and  personality,  he  can  be 
trained  in  our  methods  more  readily  than  one  who  has 


a  lot  to  unlearn.  I  think  it  was  Josh  Billings  who 
said  that  “it’s  not  so  much  what  they  don’t  know,  but 
what  they  know  that  ain’t  so !” 

A  few  years  ago  it  appeared  that  youth  had  come  to 
regard  opportunity  as  an  inherent  right.  Came  the 
depression,  and  thousands  of  worthy  young  men  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  beautifully  engraved  diplo¬ 
mas,  but  little  else  except  a  defeatist  attitude.  I  have 
encountered  numerous  young  chaps  who,  because  of 
their  continued  inability  to  find  positions,  had  exag¬ 
gerated  their  woes  to  the  point  where  they  actually 
believed  that  a  college  education  was  a  handicap.  No 
one  was  to  blame,  possibly,  for  plenty  of  experienced 
men  were  available  at  bargain  rates. 

Build  Junior  Stuff 

Such  a  situation  did,  however,  provide  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  to  recruit  a  staff  of  above-average 
youngsters  for  any  company  whose  business  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  active  to  justify  it  and  whose  executives  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  training.  That  has 
been  our  program,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
feel  inclined  to  change  it.  Not  only  has  it  produced 
highly  gratifying  results,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
comfort  and  security  in  the  realization  that  our  present 
salesmen  will  improve  with  experience  while  the 
secondary  or  junior  group  is  being  groomed  to  fill  new 
positions  or  such  vacancies  as  inevitably  occur.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  “turnover”  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  of 
consequence  to  us. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  four  out  of  five  of  our 
recruits  will  make  good  or  will  come  reasonably  near 
to  measuring  up  to  our  expectations. 

We  hold  to  no  particular  theories  in  the  selection  of 
men,  and  above  all  we  eschew  the  various  scientific 
methods  one  occasionally  hears  about.  We  have  no 
interest  in  his  horoscope,  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  hair, 
nor  is  it  regarded  as  important  whether  his  nose  is 
long  or  short.  Neither  is  it  of  interest  whether  his 
ears  are  close  to  his  head  or  set  wide  to  catch  the  breeze. 

There  is  no  function  of  our  business  which  receives 
closer  attention  than  the  hiring  of  salesmen.  It  is 
our  belief  that  ultimate  success  or  failure  depends  more 
than  anything  else  on  the  judgment  and  wisdom  we 
employ  in  this  one  regard. 

Any  man  of  presentable  appearance  seeking  a  posi¬ 
tion  above  the  rank  of  clerk  can  obtain  an  interview 
with  one  of  our  executives  who,  if  favorably  impressed, 
will  have  him  meet  three  or  four  others. 

We  have  been  invited  to  interview  the  graduating 
classes  of  numerous  colleges  and,  believing  that  this 
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method  has  merit,  have  meant  to  accept  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  our  sales  staff  runs  only  to  about  100  and 
thus  far  we  have  always  had  a  waiting  list  of  likely 
applicants. 

Our  first  concern  is  to  determine  whether  the  young 
man  is  merely  seeking  any  sort  of  job  or  whether  he 
really  wants  to  work  for  Cannon,  and  why ;  we  are  not 
the  only  employers  who  have  learned  that  many  young 
fellows  merely  yearn  for  success,  hope  to  achieve  it 
by  some  short  cut,  and  consequently  are  incapable  of 
the  self-denial,  hard  work,  and  determination  needed 
to  succeed,  despite  the  inevitable  temporary  setbacks. 

We  lay  stress  on  health  and  a  pleasant  personality, 
and  look  with  favor  on  a  sense  of  humor,  knowing  there 
will  be  many  occasions  when  a  salesman  will  need  it. 
If,  while  being  interviewed,  the  young  man  allows  his 
gaze  to  be  diverted  by  one  or  more  of  the  comely  young 
women  who  go  in  and  out  of  the  office,  it  will  not  be 
held  against  him — perhaps  will  score  a  point. 

We  have  long  since  abandoned  hope  of  discovering 
any  geniuses,  but  have  demonstrated  to  our  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  by  according  sufficient  importance  to  this 
matter  of  personnel,  it  is  possible  to  create  a  sales  force 
substantially  above  average.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
rather  proud  of  the  one  we  have  and  feel  that,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  the  men  are  efficient,  loyal,  and 
enthusiastic.  Of  course,  we  might  be  wrong,  but  we 
hope  that  they  make  the  same  impression  on  our 
customers. 

Now,  neither  we  nor  any  other  company  can  get  all 
of  this  for  nothing.  Certainly  there  is  but  faint  sug¬ 
gestion  of  glory  in  selling  cotton  goods.  Probably 
the  reason  we  have  a  number  of  likely  young  men  on 
the  waiting  list  is  that,  if  they  can  meet  our  rather 
simple,  human  specifications,  they  are  reasonably 
assured  of  a  successful  career,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
case  histories  to  cite  as  examples.  The  company  has 
a  large  and  increasing  production  of  goods  to  sell  and, 
like  most  any  other  company,  is  delighted  to  reward 
the  individual  who  can  do  his  part  in  selling  them. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mere  giving  of  a  job  to  a 
man  is  not  enough.  There  is  no  point  in  employing 
a  chap,  however  bright  he  may  be,  and  allowing  him 
to  drift.  Without  a  definite  objective  he  will  likely 
fall  into  bad  habits,  or  at  least  lose  the  high  hopes  with 
which  he  went  to  work.  If  after  some  months  or 
longer  he  despairs  and  departs,  the  company  has  lost 
its  investment  in  him  and,  more  important,  has  wasted 
the  precious  time  which  could  have  been  spent  in 
training  someone  to  be  retained  permanently. 

Our  executives  are  in  hearty  accord  when  it  comes  to 
training  junior  salesmen,  and  so  they  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  effort.  Here  again  there  is  nothing 
scientific  about  the  process,  because  we  view  the  con¬ 
tact  between  salesman  and  buyer  as  a  human  relation¬ 
ship,  even  though  granting  that  at  times  it  is  a  bit 
cold-blooded.  The  training  is  intensive,  and  we  believe 
thorough,  but  not  according  to  any  definite  pattern, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  two  men  are  alike.  Tex¬ 
tiles  are  sold  to  a  wide  diversity  of  buyers,  and  we  have 
learned  that  a  salesman  can  be  highly  effective  with 
one  class,  but  unsuccessful  in  selling  another. 


Pay  Salary  at  Start 

Roughly,  therefore,  the  procedure  is  to  determine  as 
far  as  possible  what  work  the  man  is  best  qualified  to 
do,  based  on  his  temperament,  personality,  etc.,  and 
then  place  him  directly  under  an  experienced  man  in 
that  department.  A  monthly  salary  is  paid  at  the 
start  and,  where  feasible,  he  is  placed  on  a  commission 
basis  when  assigned  to  a  definite  territory.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  unwilling  to  turn  them  loose  upon  an 
unsuspecting  public  inside  of  two  years. 

Our  endeavor  is  to  send  our  men  out  so  well  equipped 
that  they  will  have  faith  in  themselves  rather  than 
in  Santa  Claus.  They  are  urged  to  give  thought  to 
their  personal  appearance  and  are  reminded,  should 
occasion  require,  that  a  soiled  shirt  or  the  need  of  a 
haircut  may  not  deprive  them  of  the  order,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  won’t  help  them  any.  They  are  told  that 
neither  men  nor  enterprises  become  great  through 
chicanery  or  by  knocking  competitors,  that  they  should 
sell  by  understatement  rather  than  by  exaggeration, 
and  should  constantly  strive  to  raise  the  standards  of 
themselves  and  the  company  which  employs  them. 

They  are  taught  that  their  most  important  accounts 
should  be  easiest  to  sell,  because  big  men  are  almost 
invariably  simple  and  easy  to  approach.  In  fact, 
rarely,  if  ever,  will  any  buyer  refuse  an  interview  to 
a  salesman  who  clearly  has  demonstrated  that  he  has 
the  customer’s  interest,  as  well  as  his  own,  at  heart. 
The  attitude  of  too  many  salesmen  is  one  of  eagerness 
to  obtain  an  order,  while  the  buyer  wants  to  know  what 
you  propose  to  do  for  him.  There  are  no  set  rules  for 
the  “approach,”  “closing  the  sale,”  “when  the  buyer 
says  no,”  and  all  that  folderol,  for  seldom  are  any  two 
situations  the  same,  and  besides,  we  would  like  our  men 
to  think  on  their  feet. 

Naturally  we  insist  that  they  know  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  try  to  give  them  tasks  or  territories  which 
are  congenial,  for  we  desire  them  to  like  their  jobs, 
and  above  all  we  want  them  to  be  interested  in  the 
company  and  to  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  its  prog¬ 
ress.  It  cannot  be  too  greatly  stressed  that  salesmen, 
with  their  countless  contacts  with  the  public,  are  the 
company’s  chief  spokesmen.  So,  if  we  send  them  forth 
well  equipped  to  give  service,  imbued  with  confidence 
in  their  company  and  its  wares,  and  if  in  addition  they 
are  caused  to  feel  that  the  company  has  a  sincere 
interest  in  their  welfare,  then  quite  possibly  their 
optimism  will  prove  to  be  contagious  and  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  win  the  approval  of  our  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Someone  spoke  a  parable  when  he  said  that  “a 
company  is  known  by  the  men  it  keeps.” 

1939  SALMON  PACK  LOWER 

The  1939  salmon  pack  on  the  Pacific  Coast  dropped  18  per 
cent  and  21  per  cent,  respectively,  below  the  two  preceding  years, 
according  to  the  current  Business  Outlook  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  Canned  salmon  inventories  on  March  1,  1940,  (1,490,153 
cases)  were  27  per  cent  under  those  on  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  rose  substantially  during  the  year,  the  bank 
reports,  reds  advancing  24  per  cent  and  the  pinks  approximately 
40  per  cent. 
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GRAMS  of 


INTEREST 


CANCEL  HEARING  ON  DIETARY  FOODS 


THE  TOMATO  STATE 


The  hearing  scheduled  for  April  29th  for  obtaining  evidence 
for  the  establishment  of  regulations  for  special  dietary  foods 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  has  been  can¬ 
celled  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  explained  that 
the  Department  could  not  complete  regulations  based  on  these 
hearings  before  the  scheduled  date  of  transfer  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  under 
the  President’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  hearing  scheduled  for  May  2nd  on  a  minor 
amendment  to  the  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  canned 
tomatoes  with  respect  to  the  use  of  calcium  salts  as  an  optional 
ingredient,  will  be  held. 


JOHN  McDILL  FOX,  DEAD 

John  McDill  Fox,  the  Government  Attorney  who  acted  as  pi’e- 
siding  officer  at  a  number  of  Department  of  Agriculture  hearings 
to  receive  evidence  upon  which  basis  regulations  for  canned  foods 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  could  be  for¬ 
mulated,  died  on  Thursday,  April  18th,  after  an  appendectomy 
performed  the  Monday  before.  Mr.  Fox  was  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Law  of  Catholic  University  from  1930  to  1935.  ; 


INDIANA  CANNERS  MEET 

C.  W.  Browne,  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  before  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  April  18th,  when  he  identified 
“Mrs.  Consumer”  as  the  I’eal  customer  of  the  canner,  and 
referred  to  the  attractive,  well  designed  label  as  the  master 
salesman  for  moving  the  product  off  of  the  dealers  shelves  and 
conveying  the  producers  message  into  the  home.  James  L. 
Tupper,  Leland-Davis  Studios,tied  his  talk  in  with  that  of  Mr. 
Browne’s  in  speaking  on  label  designing  for  consumer  attraction. 
Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  on  canner-broker  cooperation  in  effecting  sales. 
Mr.  Fishback  is  a  very  able  speaker  and  his  talks  are  always 
well  received.  Technical  discussions  were  held  on  the  19th 
under  the  leadership  of  Roscoe  Fraser  of  Purdue  University, 
and  some  helpful  suggestions  were  offered  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Pratt, 
Research  Department  of  Continental  Can  Company,  who  used 
as  his  subject  “Developments  as  They  May  Affect  the  Indiana 
Packs  of  1940.” 


ALBERT  BLANK  WITH  FUHREMANN 

Albert  E.  Blank,  who  for  some  time  has  been  with  the  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  plant  at  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  has  taken  a 
position  as  Superintendent  with  the  Fuhremann  Canning 
Company  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


GROWERS  INSPECTION  TOUR  PLANNED 

The  California  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Association, 
San  Francisco,  has  arranged  a  two-day  inspection  tour.  May 
5  and  6,  of  the  outstanding  grocery  stores  in  Los  Angeles.  A 
similar  tour,  bringing  Los  Angeles  merchants  to  San  Francisco, 
will  be  held  at  a  later  date,  following  the  opening  of  the  1940 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 


CREDITORS  NOTIFIED  TO  FILE  CLAIMS 

Creditors  of  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  have 
been  notified  to  file  their  claims,  duly  proven,  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  for  Harford  County  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
June,  1940.  The  firm  was  dissolved  last  fall. 


R.  O.  Dean  of  Federalsburg,  Maryland,  advanced  a  plan  for 
advertising  tomatoes  favorably  and  economically  when  he 
brought  along  to  the  Tri-State  Packers  Meeting  held  at  Balti¬ 
more  last  week,  an  automobile  license  plate  on  which  Maryland 
is  referred  to  as  the  Tomato  State.  Mr.  Dean  is  of  the  opinion 
that  State  Authorities  will  be  favorable  to  such  a  legend  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  1941  or  1942  tags,  and  that  only  support  endorsing 
the  idea  would  be  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

P.  A.  F.  SHOWS  A  PROFIT 

Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.  has  issued  a  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  February  29th,  showing  a  consolidated  net 
profit  of  $83,548  after  all  charges,  including  depreciation  and 
taxes.  This  is  equal  to  22  cents  a  share  on  the  376,838  shares 
of  common  stock  outstanding,  and  compares  with  a  consolidated 
net  loss  of  $1,010,106  for  the  preceding  year.  The  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  May  7th. 

DOCTOR  DUNN  HEADS  TECHNICAL  SERVICE 

F .  W.  Moore,  President  of  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Doctor  J.  A.  Dunn  as  Director 
of  Technical  Service,  whose  duties  will  include  flavor  and  quality 
control,  shelf  life  of  commodities,  processing,  production,  and  in 
general  the  increase  of  sales  through  improved  consumer  appeal. 
He  will  have  access  to  the  research  department  of  General 
Foods  research  organization,  as  well  as  Diamond  Crystal’s  own 
research  and  engineering  department  in  aiding  company  custo¬ 
mers.  Doctor  Dunn  has  been  associated  with  the  food  industry 
as  chemist  since  1921. 


YUILLE  WITH  DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 

E.  C.  Yuille,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Canning  Co.,  Oakland,  and  with  the  Griffith-Durney  Co.,  San 
Fancisco,  has  been  made  Northern  California  representative  of 
the  Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  of  New  Orleans,  with 
headquarters  at  485  California  St.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
giving  special  attention  to  field  warehousing  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


TO  ADD  NEW  LINES 

William  Varney,  President  and  Manager  of  the  Varney  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Inc.,  at  Roy,  Utah,  arrived  in  Fremont,  Nebraska 
to  arrange  for  the  addition  of  three  new  items  to  his  line  of 
production  at  the  Fremont  Canning  Company  plant.  The  new 
lines  include  peas,  tomatoes,  and  pumpkin,  with  pork  and  beans 
as  an  optional  item. 


McAFEE  TO  SUPERINTEND  SCHUCKL  OPERATIONS 

Ray  McAfee,  well  known  in  California  canning  circles  through 
his  affiliation  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Canneries,  and  others,  has  joined  Schukl  &  Co.  as  general 
superintendent.  This  concern  packs  fruits,  vegetables,  soups, 
beans  and  other  specialties  at  Sunnyvale,  California. 


HUGH  DORR  A  PROUD  PAPA 

While  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Baltimore  last  week,  Hugh  Dorr,  genial  representative 
of  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company,  was  called  away  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  upon  reaching  his  home  at  Hoosick  Falls, 
New  York,  Mrs.  Dorr  presented  him  a  son.  Those  who  know 
Hugh  can  see  him  beam. 
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STAGE  A  DISPLAY  CONTEST 


By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  MIDWESTERN  canner  writes: 

/  \  “F'or  several  years  we  have  been  distributing  our 

•  '  line  through  exclusive  jobbers.  The  plan  has  worked 

quite  well  but  we  are  not  satisfied  wth  one  phase  of  the 
work.  It  seems  that  since  we  started  selling  about  all  of 
our  present  wholesale  customers,  our  retail  nian  has  been 
unable  to  interest  certain  of  their  retail  distributors  in  our 
line.  Various  excuses  are  offered,  they  all  sound  convincing 
enough  but  the  fact  remains  we  are  not  selling  as  many 
retailers  as  we  should  and  of  course,  our  sales  volume  is 
not  what  it  would  be  if  more  retail  customers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  our  brands.  What  do  you  suggest?” 

Of  course,  the  ideal  of  one  hundred  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution  is  one  hard  to  obtain.  Leading  food  manu¬ 
facturers  often  think  they  have  such  a  coverage  of  the 
retail  field  but  are  generally  mistaken.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  why  this  is  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  salesmen  for  every  wholesale  grocer  have  their 
friends  and  those  whom  they  do  not  like  as  well.  In 
the  latter  case,  such  dealers  will  not  buy  liberally  from 
the  salesmen  calling  on  them  even  if  their  best  interests 
are  not  served.  In  other  instances,  retail  grocers  have 
built  up  over  the  course  of  years,  a  consumer  demand 
for  certain  brands  and  feel  they  would  be  discouraging 
sales  if  they  were  to  stock  other  lines.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  for  a  time  at  least.  In  addition,  the  routine 
calls  of  a  retail  salesman  or  even  those  of  the  jobbers’ 
representatives  soon  become  just  that,  only  routine. 
The  sale  representative  of  the  jobber  tells  his  story 
over  and  over  again,  so  does  the  man  selling  for  the 
canner.  The  sales  talk  is  old,  its  presentation  is  apt 
to  lack  dash,  fire  and  color.  Interest  of  the  retailer 
is  not  aroused  in  the  line. 

In  such  cases,  a  contest  among  retail  dealers  often 
creates  such  renewed  interest  in  the  line  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  number  of  new  retail  accounts  are  added 
during  the  campaign.  In  any  event,  the  canners’ 
representative  himself  is  given  a  new  slant  on  his  job. 
At  last,  he  thinks,  he  has  something  new  to  talk  about, 
he  faces  his  daily  task  with  new  energy,  he  goes  out 
each  morning  determined  to  open  new  accounts.  And 
he  usually  succeeds  in  doing  this.  Why?  Simply 
because  his  hearers  have  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
his  old  line,  their  minds  have  been  made  up  for  a  long 
time  as  far  as  stocking  the  line  is  concerned.  They 
have  settled  on  their  reasons  for  their  future  failure 
to  cooperate  and  only  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
will  change  them. 

It  is  conceded  without  argument  that  if  a  salesman 
can  get  a  retail  dealer  to  show  his  goods  prominently 
on  his  counters,  in  his  store  or  windows,  that  sales 
will  increase  over  those  to  be  expected  when  goods  are 
simply  left  on  the  shelves  to  be  called  for  by  those  who 
know  them  well  enough  to  ask  for  them.  Some  addi¬ 


tional  expense  is  justified  then,  if  displays  can  be 
secured  and  action  injected  into  the  routine  of  every¬ 
day  selling  of  a  line  of  canned  foods.  Certainly  any 
national  advertiser  would  feel  highly  elated  if  he 
could  depend  on  week-end  displays  and  store  promi¬ 
nence  for  his  line.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
setting  up  of  a  display  contest,  we  will  say,  is  good 
planning  on  the  part  of  a  canner  who  feels  he  is  not 
selling  all  the  retail  customers  he  ought  to. 

In  a  market  of  three  hundred  thousand,  this  contest 
need  not  cost  a  lot  of  extra  money,  the  details  are 
simple  and  easily  worked  out.  In  smaller  markets  the 
cost  may  be  even  less.  Suppose  we  say  we  want  to 
interest  twenty  people  in  displaying  our  goods  and  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  sell  several  we  have  not  been 
able  to  interest  so  far  in  our  labels.  To  do  this  job 
we  will  willingly  spend  twenty  or  thiry  dolars  and 
find  our  expense  per  display  and  customer  sold  is  not 
excessive.  All  right,  decide  to  have  three  prizes,  first 
prize  ten  dollars,  second  prize  five  dollars,  and  third, 
two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Your  exclusive  distributor  can  easily  arrange  to 
notify  all  his  dealers  of  this  contest  either  by  means 
of  a  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth  of  his  salesmen.  If 
you  have  a  retail  man  he  can  simply  start  out  on  his 
daily  calls  prepared  to  strenuously  attempt  interesting 
all  his  customers  in  the  contest.  The  very  fact  he  has 
something  new  to  talk  about  will  help  him  do  this.  He 
may  have  photographs  of  displays  made  in  some  other 
contest  or  market  and  be  able  by  means  of  these  to 
leave  ideas  for  good  displays  with  those  who  will  enter 
the  contest.  Often  a  dealer  will  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  contest  but  will  wish  to  stir  his  clerks 
to  greater  action  in  the  store.  In  many  such  cases  he 
will  offer  to  give  the  prize  money  to  the  man  or  men 
who  build  the  display.  Such  an  offer  gets  them  inter¬ 
ested,  they  talk  up  the  sale  with  their  customers  and 
in  the  end,  many  more  goods  are  moved  than  usual 
over  a  given  period. 

In  some  cases,  a  retail  dealer  will  not  recognize  a 
demand  for  a  line  of  canned  foods  because  he  feels 
that  for  him  to  do  so  will  be  an  admission  he  erred  in 
stocking  and  pushing  the  line  which  leads  in  his  store. 
This  type  of  dealer  will  welcome  an  excuse  for  stock¬ 
ing  the  new  line  if  he  may  do  so  and  “Save  face”  as  the 
Chinese  say!  His  excuse  for  his  desertion  of  the  line 
he  has  handled  for  years  is  that  the  salesman  for  the 
competitive  line  wanted  him  to  make  a  display,  that  his 
clerks  were  interested  in  the  campaign  and  that  he 
simply  had  to  place  the  opening  order.  No  matter 
what  his  reasoning  may  be,  it’s  enough  for  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  know  that  because  of  your  additional  sales  and 
merchandising  pressure  he  will  stock  your  line.  Based 
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on  a  quality  pack,  you  know  that  if  this  once  occurs 
you  will  keep  him  as  a  customer. 

In  a  few  instances  I  know  canners  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  against  contests  because  not  everybody  can 
win  them.  They  argue  that  the  sore  heads  among 
contestants  after  the  contest  ends  are  more  than 
enough  to  offset  any  advantage  gained  by  the  plan. 
This  does  not  always  hold  true,  in  fact  seldom  proves 
to  be  the  case.  Retail  dealers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  open  minded,  they  realize  that  the  additional 
store  activity  on  the  line  during  the  time  of  the  contest 
generally  repays  the  retail  organization  for  any  extra 
effort  in  connection  with  it.  Complaints  can  often  be 
avoided,  too,  by  a  careful  selection  of  judges  in  a  con¬ 
test.  Advertising  men,  newspaper  men,  employees  of 
radio  stations  in  an  executive  capacity  welcome  the 
chance  to  serve  as  judges,  are  quite  impartial  and  in 
some  cases  will  give  free  publicity  to  the  contest. 

Further  details  of  the  contest  may  be  worked  out  to 
suit  local  conditions.  Some  prefer  to  have  all  awards 
made  on  a  basis  of  photos  submitted  but  this  is  not 
necessary  unless  the  contest  is  conducted  over  a  wide 
area,  in  more  than  one  market.  The  taking  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  also  involves  some  inconvenience  or  expense  and 
this  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Keep  the  rules  of  the 
contest  simple,  have  them  well  distributed.  Of  course, 
you  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  lived  up  to.  If  you  are 
arranging  the  contest  to  cover  we’ll  say  four  brands 
and  the  retail  dealer  entering  the  campaign  has  only 
three  of  them  and  does  not  stock  the  fourth,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  contest  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  is  defeated. 
In  such  a  case  you  will  not  consider  his  display  no 
matter  how  worthy  it  may  be  except  to  point  out  that 
quite  probably  he  would  have  been  in  the  money  if  he 
had  stocked  the  last  brand.  By  doing  this  you  often 
get  your  distribution  rounded  out  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  you  will  if  you  just  let  matters  take  their 
course. 

Some  will  suggest  that  goods  be  given  as  prizes 
instead  of  money.  This  is  all  right  except,  in  my 
opinion,  no  grocer  is  as  happy  over  receiving  several 
cases  of  a  product  he  sells  as  a  prize  as  he  is  if  he  can 
wave  a  check  before  the  bunch  in  the  store  and  imme¬ 
diately  plan  on  how  he  will  dispose  of  it.  If  you  are 
equipped  to  do  so,  you  will  furnish  additional  adver¬ 
tising  material  to  be  used  during  the  display  week. 
This  can  be  arranged  for  from  almost  any  screen 
process  shop  if  you  are  not  able  to  prepare  it  in  your 
office  or  plant.  The  success  with  which  you  put  over 
the  campaign  will  determine  whether  or  not  you  may 
repeat  the  same  plan  next  season.  Goodness  knows, 
we  have  had  almost  enough  of  “Weeks,”  as  such,  but 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  your  repeating  yearly  a 
merchandising  campaign  that  brings  results.  Espe¬ 
cially  if  you  do  not  term  the  event,  “Blanks”  week ! 

And  lastly,  do  not  be  disappointed  too  much  if  you 
do  not  secure  as  many  displays  as  you  hoped  for. 
Remember  that  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
proposal  is  that  of  enabling  your  salesman  and  those 
of  your  distributor  to  approach  their  daily  sales  tasks 
from  a  new  angle. 
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SAYS  ADVERTISING  LOWERS  COSTS 


Advertising  helps  to  keep  down  business  costs  and  there¬ 
by  becomes  a  social  aid  rather  than  a  social  charge,  de¬ 
clared  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Vice-President,  General  Foods 
Corporation,  in  a  radio  address  last  week.  His  talk  was  entitled, 
“The  Place  of  Advertising  in  the  American  Scheme.”  The 
advertising  copy  usually  attacked  as  an  unnecessary  charge, 
he  said,  is  that  placed  by  manufacturers  whose  trade-marked 
goods  are  distributed  through  retail  stores. 

“It  is  my  belief,”  Mr.  Butler  stated,  “that  advertising  as  a 
single  cost  in  a  chain  of  costs  can  no  more  rightly  be  criticized 
as  a  contributor  to  the  consumer  price  than  the  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  manufacturing  company,  the  sales,  the  clerk, 
or  the  expense  of  the  accounting  department.” 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  RULING 

A  RULING  of  interest  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  was 
issued  recently  by  the  Wages  and  Hours  Division  under 
which  regulations  governing  the  definition  of  such  establishments 
were  liberalized  to  a  great  extent.  Under  the  previous  regu¬ 
lations  a  retail  concern  which  conducted  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  wholesale  business  was  classified  as  a  wholesaler,  and 
as  a  result  was  not  included  in  the  exemptions  granted  to 
retailers  under  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  An  establishment 
now'  engaged  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  activities  is  classed 
as  a  retailer,  provided  50  per  cent  of  its  dollar  sales  volume 
represents  retail  business. 

FOODS  ON  RADIO  QUIZ  PROGRAM 

Representatives  of  the  California  canned  foods  industry  vied 
for  honors  recently  on  a  radio  quiz  program  broadcast  from  San 
Francisco.  One  section  of  the  quiz  was  given  over  to  questions 
having  to  do  with  foods.  The  firms  represented  were  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  California  Packing  Corp.,  S  &  W  Fine  Foods, 
Inc.,  and  Haas  Bros.,  all  with  headquarters  or  offices  at  San 
Francisco. 

NEW  INDIANA  CANNERY 

Construction  is  soon  to  begin  on  a  new  cannery  at  Delphi, 
Indiana,  which  will  be  operated  by  F.  C.  Leffel  on  corn  and 
tomatoes. 

TENTATIVE  ASPARAGUS  GRADES 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture,  has  issued  tentative  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  of  can¬ 
ned  asparagus  effective  as  of  March  15,  1940,  and  designed  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  promulgated  standards  of  identity 
for  canned  asparagus  under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

FIRE  DAMAGES  REPAIRED 

Repairs  at  the  Marengo,  Iowa,  plant  of  the  J.  LeRoy  Farmer 
Canning  Company,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  last  December 
23rd  have  been  completed  and  the  plant  is  now  in  readiness  to 
operate. 

FAIRLAND  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

The  Fairland  Canning  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Fairland,  Indiana,  by  W.  J.  Coulston,  J.  P.  Donnelly  and  E.  C. 
Newton. 

BOHANNON  DENIES  A  &  P  CONNECTION 

The  J.  M.  Bohannon  Canning  Company,  a  corporation  operat¬ 
ing  at  Mission,  Texas,  under  the  corporate  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $25,000.  W.  C.  Bohannon 
in  writing  says,  “We  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  deny 
any  connection  with  the  A  &  P  case,  with  which  case  our  name, 
we  are  reliably  informed,  was  linked.  The  J.  M.  Bohannon 
Canning  Company  has  never  sold  any  merchandise  to  the  A  &  P 
stores.  Further,  our  firm  sells  only  through  brokers,”  he  said. 


CO  TO  CRASS — For  Vitamins 

From  'the  New  York  Times 

Man  can  eat  grass  and  get  more  vitamins  from  it 
than  from  all  the  other  plants  and  the  fruits  put 
together 

Twelve  pounds,  dried,  of  the  stuff  that  flies  from  the 
lawn  mower  contains  more  vitamins  than  340  pounds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables —  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
than  the  average  person  eats  in  a  year. 

This  scientific  discovery,  along  with  methods  to  make 
grass  powder  palatable  in  pancakes,  breakfast  food, 
bread,  cookies,  desserts  and  candy,  was  made  public 
April  7th  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  man-eats-grass  report  came  from  W.  R.  Graham, 
G.  0.  Kohler  and  C.  F.  Schnable  of  Kansas  City,  It  is 
a  new  back-to-nature  movement  in  chemistry  intended 
to  put  more  vitamins  in  reach  of  modest  pocketbooks. 

METHOD  FOR  EDIBILITY 
Most  of  the  vitamins  in  the  grass  are  now  available 
in  synthetic  form,  but  they  are  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive.  The  report  contends  that  the  grass  powder  can 
be  made  cheaply  enough  to  be  put  in  common  foods 
with  little  expense. 

If  man  could  eat  green  grass  like  animals  he  would 
get  all  the  vitamins  except  D.  Raw  grass  is  not  pala¬ 
table,  however,  and  when  sun  dried  it  loses  vitamins. 
But  in  recent  years  the  argicultural  scientists  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  quick-drying  preserves  most  of  the  vita¬ 
min  content. 

Trying  this  for  a  human  food,  the  Kansas  City  chemists 
dried  the  grass  in  a  flash  high  temperature.  Then  they 
powdered  it  and  found  that  if  it  were  sealed  in  con¬ 
tainers  filled  with  nitrogen,  the  vitamins  would  last 
unimparied  for  about  two  years. 

One  objection  was  green  stains.  The  chemists  said 
that  they  had  overcome  this  by  changing  the  grass  to  a 
neutral  yellow  color. 

FIGURES  ON  VITAMIN  CONTENTS 
The  report  said  that  powered  grass  contains  280,000 
international  units  of  Vitamin  A,  against  from  1,000 
up  to  12,000  units  for  equal  quantities  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  B-1,  the  nerve  vitamin,  grass  rates  1,300  units, 
against  a  range  of  70  to  160  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  also  contains  the  B-complex,  which  comprises  half  a 
dozen  or  more  other  vitamins  associated  with  B-1. 
These  include  the  nicotinic  acid  which  prevents  pella¬ 
gra,  and  riboflavin,  a  factor  important  for  a  good  skin 
and  growth.  In  riboflavin  the  grass  has  11,000  units, 
against  220  to  510  units  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grass  apparently  contains  also  the  “gray  hair  fac¬ 
tor,”  not  yet  fully  identified  as  part  of  the  B-complex. 
This  has  darkened  hair  of  laboratory  animals  and  has 
had  a  slight  effect  in  darkening  graying  human  hair. 

In  C,  the  scurvy  vitamin,  the  grass  was  rated  at 
2,800  units,  against  500  to  2,000  units  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Grass  has  E,  the  fertility  vitamin.  Lately  E  has 
been  found  to  be  important  also  to  nerves  and  has 
cured  some  cases  of  human  paralysis. 

The  grass  is  explained  as  only  a  source  of  vitamins 
and  not  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  usual  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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NEW  JERSEY  GROCERS  CONVENTION 

Nationally  known  speakers  and  leaders  in  the  food 
trades  will  address  the  1940  State  Convention  of  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Association  of  New  Jersey  on  May  12,  13,  and 
14,  it  is  announced.  The  meeting  will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
Hotel  Berkeley-Cartaret,  Asbury  Park. 

Harry  Walker,  Baltimore,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Grocers 
Association,  and  John  Murray  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Food  Merchants  Association,  will  represent 
their  respective  organizations.  Heading  the  speakers  will  be 
Gerrit  Vander  Hooning,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers;  Ed  Synan  of  Boston,  “NARGUS,  ”  National 
Director;  Frank  Meyer,  its  Transportation  Manager;  Robert 
DeNoyelles,  President  of  the  Manufacturers’  Representatives; 
Richard  Borden,  Director  of  Sales  Promotion,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Jack  Dalton,  American  Sugar  Industries. 


N.  Y.  STATE  PACKER  CITED  BY  F.  T.  C. 

Curtice  Brothers  Company,  packer  and  distributor  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  vegetable  products,  with  plants  at  Rochester, 
Bergen,  Mount  Morris  and  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease  and  desist  from  certain 
price  practices  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  It  is  charged  that  an  “S”  price  list  was  designated  for 
customers  who  ordered  a  minimum  of  1,000  cases  for  shipments 
in  quantities  of  not  less  than  250  cases,  and  that  an  “A”  price 
list  was  designated  for  customers  who  placed  minimum  orders 
for  300  cases  for  shipment  in  quantities  not  less  than  50  cases. 
An  “R”  list,  according  to  the  Commission,  was  for  customers 
who  ordered  less  than  300  cases,  and  that  buyers  on  the  “S”  list 
wei’e  given  prices  5.1  per  cent  to  16.6  per  cent  lower  than  those 
on  the  “R”  list. 


CHAIN  TAX  HIT  BY  CONSUMER  CROUPS 

The  proposed  Patman  chain  store  tax  would  prove  a  hardship 
to  the  housewife  who  conducts  the  food  buying,  it  was  charged 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  last  week  by 
representatives  of  a  number  of  consumer  groups.  Testimony 
was  given  by  Dr.  Caroline  F.  Ware  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women;  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Learned,  Braintree,  Mass., 
of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Consumers  Legislation; 
Mrs.  Gustac  Ketterer,  Philadelphia  Consumers  Advisory  Council, 
and  others. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  Patman  bill,”  Dr.  Ware  said,  “first, 
because  it  proposes  a  punitive  tax  on  agencies  of  distribution 
which  serve  the  consumer  well;  second,  because  it  is  special- 
interest  legislation  to  support  a  particular  business  group,  and 
third,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  based  on  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  modern  American  economy  and  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  American  democratic  institutions.”  (Sic.  See 
Editorial.) 

FOOD  VOLUME  HIGHER  IN  1940 

ALES  of  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  food  and 
grocery  products  during  the  first  quarter  of  1940  were 
considerably  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  for  1939,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  last  week  by  Paul  Willis,  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Announcing  the  results  of  a  survey  just  completed  by  AGMA, 
Mr.  Willis  said  that  80  per  cent  of  those  replying  reported  that 
their  business  for  the  first  three  months  this  year  was  as  good 
or  better  than  last  year,  the  increases  averaging  about  10  per 
cent.  Some  20  per  cent  reported  that  their  business  was  slightly 
under  last  year. 

Profits  as  good  or  better  than  last  year  were  reported  by  84 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturers,  with  50  per  cent  reporting  an 
increase  in  profits  averaging  about  10  per  cent. 


TWO  ESSENTIALS  FOR  A  FAVORABLE  BALANCE  SHEET 

Low  Cost  Production-High  Quality  Product 


•  Ldnssenkamp  Hot-Break  helps  you  to  a  better  profit 
by;  (a)  increasins  yield;  (b)  improvins  quality;  (c)  in¬ 
creasing  production  volume.  Avoids  pre-breaking)  and 
pumping.  Releases  practically  all  pectic  materials. 

Gives  body,  color  and  flavor 
to  product.  Practically 
eliminates  separation. 


•  It's  like  being  two  up  and  only  one  to  go  when 
you  can  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  unit  cost  a 
product  that  will  bring  the  best  possible  market 
price.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  will  give  you 
these  two  essential  advantages  (or  profitable  oper¬ 
ation.  Experience  o(  users  supply  the  proof. 


•  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Continuous  Juice  [Heating  Units 
assure  production  efficiency. 
Avoid  adding  air  to  juice.  Protect 
quality.  Built  to  give  service  in¬ 
definitely.  Equipped  with  coils 
and  slew  moving  agitators.  Single 
and  triple-tank  models. 


unlimited  capacity  and  method  of  ex¬ 
traction  assures  juice  of  finest  quality, 
flavor  and  color.  Does  not  add  air. 
Produces  finer  juice  at  half  the  cost. 


Complete  Equipment  for  the  tomato  products 
plant.  See  our  catalog  for  description  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Cooking  Tanks,  Kettles  and  many 
other  units. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

'^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’’’ 

INDIANAPOLIS  •  INDIANIA 


•  The  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer  in¬ 
stalled  in  line  to  syruper  or  filler  re¬ 
moves  all  objectionable  particles  from 
product.  Cost  small.  Installation 
easy.  Requires  no  time.  Can  be 
cleaned  between  production  periods. 
Installation  can  easily  save  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  during  a  season. 
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Another  CRCO  Quality  Product 

CRCO  HYDRO  LIFT  g| 

Designed  to  handle  peas,  beans,  corn  and 
like  products,  providing  a  high-speed  con- 

veyor  and  lift  of  unusual  capacity.  Actual  9^|BB|9^B||I|||| 

records  show  14,400  No.  2  cans  of  peas 

per  hour,  with  a  maximum  lift  of  50  feet.  U 

Simple  in  construction — sturdy  and  I  r 

trouble-free.  Get  complete  details  and  I  1 

prices  now.  Mg’*  %  I  I 

2SI  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  HL-1  ^ 

Chlsfiolm-Hijtleruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

195  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


PatuntNo.  2.111.265 
Othar  Patents  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD, 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hez-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ask  for  explaination 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


^-fTRACTIVELV  coLORE^ 
Onfimd  Cpeafiond 
OurSp^ycialt^ 


CO 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Much  “Screwy”  About  the  Canned  Foods 
Market — Condition  Strong,  Prices  Weak — 
Indicated  Acreage  Forecasts  Doing  Harm — 
Some  Reports  on  Crops — Spot  Holdings — 
Labor  Unreasonable. 

CANTANKEROUS — That  is  about 
the  only  way  to  describe  the  present 
canned  foods  market.  Retail  buy¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  and  all  else,  is 
way  ahead  of  normal,  better  than 
10  per  cent  on  a  yearly  average, 
yet  market  operators  say  that  the 
wholesalers  and  distributors  are 
buying  in  the  smallest  possible 
amounts  —  hand-to-mouth  buying 
with  a  vengeance — “because  they 
are  uncertain  about  the  future, 
and  the  results  of  the  wars.”  In 
the  same  breath  it  is  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corp.  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  to  release  the  surplus 
foods  to  the  Allies.  Tremendous 
quantities  of  that  surplus,  though 
not  owned  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  has 
gone  out  in  export,  and  more  of  it 
is  moving  every  day.  And  they 
must  have  as  wily  buyers  as  they 
have  wide-awake  censors  on  the 
news,  for  they  have  not  only  not 
forced  the  market  up  against  them¬ 
selves  by  this  heavy  buying,  but 
have  actually  been  able  to  knock  the 
prices  down  somewhat.  Is  this  the 
lull  before  the  storm?  ’Member 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
after,  all  commodity  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  foods,  sank  steadily  down¬ 
ward  until  all  holders  lost  hope; 
and  then  the  prices,  as  suddenly  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  until  they  went  clear 
over  the  moon  ?  More  warring 
nations  need  food  worse  now  than 
they  did  then,  and  there  is  only  one 
place  to  come  for  it — right  here. 
Yet  the  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  hesitate!  If  only  the  canners 
would  hesitate,  in  fact  get  real 
stubborn,  and  refuse  to  sell  at  any 
price  today,  they  would  be  bound 
to  force  the  market  prices  up 
materially. 

There  could  not  posibly  be  better 
basic  reasons  for  profit-showing 
prices  on  all  canned  foods  than 


exist  today :  two-thirds  of  the 
world  engaged  in  wars  or  busy  with 
armament  making,  so  that  little  or 
none  of  the  normal  food  crops  have 
been  produced  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  the  conflagration  spread¬ 
ing  not  quieting  down;  crop  injury 
in  the  winter-growing  regions  the 
most  serious  in  years,  and  a  de¬ 
layed  crop  season  that  would  seem 
to  prohibit  every  possibility  of  nor¬ 
mal  crops  and  packs ;  and  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  visible  canned  foods  stocks, 
with  heavier  popular  demand  than 
ever,  that  may  clean  the  decks  long 
before  new  goods  can  be  produced 
in  volume — and  yet  canned  foods 
prices  are  weak.  There  is  just 
no  ryhme  or  reason  in  it. 

We  have  no  desire  to  cross 
swords  with  the  Crop  Experts,  but 
what  have  the  “Acreage  and  indi¬ 
cated  production”  announcements 
for  the  1940  crops  done,  except 
sabbotage  the  markets  for  all  can¬ 
ned  foods?  We  regret  to  say  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
value  in  these  premature  reports 
because  the  results  are  too  suscepti- 
able  of  change  without  notice;  but 
they  may  have  a  value  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  they  are 
now  used,  a  club  on  market  prices. 
But  when  the  market  is  weak  this 
is  bound  to  happen,  because  prices 
are  never  low  enough  to  suit  all 
buyers. 

That  is  why  we  seldom  repub¬ 
lish  these  early  “indicated”  acre¬ 
age  reports.  An  issue,  dated  April 
24th,  just  at  hand,  says  that  beet 
acreage  promises  to  be  37  per  cent 
above  1939;  cabbage  for  kraut,  12 
per  cent  larger ;  cucumbers,  42  per 
cent  larger;  tomatoes,  2  per  cent 
larger!  Peas  and  corn  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  announced  as  about  30 
per  cent  larger,  in  intent.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  can  only  be  a  mere 
guess,  for  all  these  crops  have  yet 
to  be  planted,  nor  are  they  any¬ 
where  near  planted.  And,  thank 
goodness,  they  are  beginning  to 
point  out  that  this  “larger  than” 
applies  to  the  ’39  acreages,  which 
had  been  heavily  cut  from  normal, 
as  everyone  knows. 


MARKETS 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 
shipping  tomatoes,  this  same 
Government  department  reports: 
“Production  of  tomatoes  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  is  indicated  to  be  500,- 
000  bushels  compared  with  2,880,- 
000  bushels  produced  a  year  ago.” 

CROP  REPORTS — Quite  a  number 
have  written  in  on  crops  and  pros¬ 
pects,  and  we  hope  more  will.  An 
interesting  letter  came  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  since  that  region’s 
prices  on  canned  spinach  are  a 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  all  other  spin¬ 
ach  canners,  we  quote:  (It  was 
dated  April  17th.) 

“We  are  very  glad  to  advise 
we  are  right  in  the  midst  of 
spinach  packing  in  Ozark  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  winter  spinach 
pack  is  practically  over,  that 
is  the  spinach  that  was  sowed 
last  fall,  and  we  are  getting 
started  on  our  spring  pack. 
The  quality  is  as  fine  as  we 
have  ever  seen  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  the  pack  is 
not  going  to  be  near  so  large 
as  we  anticipated  thirty  days 
ago.  The  price  seems  to  be 
holding  firm  42(4  cents  for 
No.  1 ;  65  cents  for  No.  2 ;  85 
cents  for  No.  2(4 ;  and  $2.90 
for  No.  10. 

“The  present  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  no  carryover 
in  the  canner’s  warehouse. 
When  the  canning  season  ends 
he  will  have  his  goods  all  sold. 

“Indications  are  that  the 
Ozark  territory  will  have  a 
fair  tomato  acreage,  also  green 
bean  acreage,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  plants 
throughout  the  territory  that 
will  not  operate.  This  will  cut 
down  on  production  consider¬ 
ably. 

“There  are  very  few  spot 
beans  left  in  the  territory, 
also,  tomatoes.  The  present 
tomato  market  is  47(4  cents 
for  No.  1 ;  65  cents  for  No.  2 ; 

90  cents  for  No.  2i/>  and  $3.25 
for  No.  10.” 

With  California  spinach  canners 
withdrawn  and  prorating  deliver- 
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ies,  on  prices  of  $1.35  for  21/08,  to 
which  must  be  added  freight  to 
Ozark  territory,  why  cut  the  price 
over  50  cents  per  dozen  ? 

About  the  same  time  an  Iowa 
canner  writes:  “Acreage  all  crops, 
namely,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans,  coming  rather  slow.  Farm¬ 
ers  reluctant  to  contract.  Seem  to 
be  playing  a  waiting  game.” 

From  over  in  New  Jersey,  under 
date  of  April  22nd,  a  canner 
writes:  “12  consecutive  days  of 
rain,  mist,  cold  and  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther.  This  is  delaying  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  (where  the  soil  is  largely  sand, 
what  must  it  be  elsewhere  on  clay 
soils!)  for  vegetable  crops,  also 
hazardous  for  peas,  etc.  One  of  the 
latest  seasons  in  years.  Peach 
bloom  here :  1938,  April  1st  to  5th ; 
1939,  April  15th  to  20th ;  1940,  no 
pink  buds  yet.” 

Pea  seed  planting  is  ’way  back  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
State,  northern  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  though 
Wisconsin  says  it  has  finally  gotten 
underway.  A  writer  there  says : 

“Quite  a  few  peas  were  seeded 
Monday  (15th),  Tuesday,  and 
today  (Wednesday),  although  it  is 
cold  and  damp  today.  Since  din¬ 
ner  time  it  is  partly  snowing  and 
raining,  and  quite  a  breeze.  The 
ground  dried  very  quickly  which  of 
course  indicates  a  lack  of  moisture. 
A  week  ago  it  was  real  cold,  and 
actually  froz3  the  ground  several 
inches.  We  are  about  on  time.” 

SPOT  STOCKS — On  April  1st, 
green  beans,  1,817,922  cases,  as 
against  2,739,795  cases  last  year; 
wax  beans,  534,525  cases  as  against 
795,152  a  year  ago.  Cherries,  2s, 
166,805;  10s,  160,414  cases. 

Corn,  8,031,676  cases,  as  against 
12,676,255  cases  a  year  ago. 

Peas,  5,261,454  cases  as  against 
10,433,812  cases  a  year  ago. 

Tomatoes,  6,770,253  cases,  as 
against  7,066,514  cases  a  year  ago. 

Lima  Beans,  844,126  cases,  as 
against  653,092  cases  a  year  ago. 

FISHERMEN  1  —  On  the  Pacific 
coast  they  are  having  a  deal  of 
trouble  with  labor  which  is  de¬ 
manding  heavy  increases,  and 
which  the  canners  cannot  meet. 
The  Columbia  River  salmon  can¬ 
ners  are  asked  to  pay  15  cents  per 


pound,  (get  that  you  fresh  water 
and  other  fishermen ;  at  an  average 
of  6  pounds  per  fish,  90  cents  per 
fish  by  the  boat  load)  against  the 
12  cents  paid  last  year,  and  some 
of  the  salmon  canners  say  they  will 
not  open.  What  would  have  to  be 
the  price,  over  the  counter,  on  Col¬ 
umbia  River  salmon,  starting  with 
15  cents  per  pound  out  of  the  nets? 
Labor  should  understand  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  consumers  can 
pay  for  the  finished  product  in  the 
cans. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  labor  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  air,  and  most  canners 
might  do  well  to  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  tempted  to  sell 
futures. 

THE  1940  ALMANAC  —  It  will 
come  to  you  with  next  week’s  issue. 
May  6th. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Soft  Spots  Disappearing  —  Higher  Prices 
Inevitable — Scarcity  of  Ships  Being  Felt — 
Citrus  Prices  Advance — Lateness  of  Peas 
Causing  Uneasiness — Some  Spinach  Canners 

Sold  Far  Ahead — Imported  Sardines 
Advance. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  25,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — The  strength  under¬ 
lying  canned  foods  markets  was 
shown  in  a  number  of  develop¬ 
ments  this  week,  confirming  trade 
belief  that  the  easy  trend  which 
has  prevailed  in  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  definitely  been  termin¬ 
ated.  Higher  prices  have  been 
effected  for  all  citrus  products  in 
Florida  and  Texas  owing  to  the 
sharply  lowered  yield,  and  the  spot 
and  future  positions  for  peas 
appear  quite  strong. 

Those  who  have  been  following 
events  on  the  West  Coast  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  packers  there  will  have 
to  pay  growers  a  higher  basis  for 
asparagus,  and  rapidly  mounting 
prices  for  European  sardines 
should  indicate  the  trend  this  year 
in  the  domestic  packed  products. 

Tomatoes,  corn,  beans  have  not 
improved  their  prices  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these 


largely  consumed  vegetables  will 
not  go  lower.  Figures  just  re¬ 
leased  show  that  tomato  shipments 
for  the  season  to  April  1  ran  appre¬ 
ciably  above  the  same  period  a  year 
previous.  And  stocks  of  canned 
peas  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
were  sliced  in  half  in  comparison 
with  last  year. 

SHIPPING  —  The  announcement 
by  one  of  the  largest  steamship 
companies  that  it  was  discontinu¬ 
ing  its  facilities  between  Gulf, 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  ports, 
illustrates  the  seriousness  of  the 
shortage  in  coastwise  vessels  fol¬ 
lowing  their  sale  or  lease  to  foreign 
countries.  The  intercoastal  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  goods  from  the 
Pacific  and  southern  areas  appears 
certain  to  be  affected. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Packers  ad¬ 
vanced  grapefruit  juice  sharply 
upward  in  response  to  this  year’s 
smaller  production  in  Texas  and 
Florida.  Sellers  in  the  former 
market  moved  prices  up  to  as  much 
as  57V2  cents  Brownsville,  for  No. 
2  tins  of  natural  juice,  and  placed 
quotations  for  sweetened  juice  at 
60  cents.  The  46-ounce  natural  is 
now  quoted  at  $1.30,  Brownsville. 
Very  little  if  any  juice  is  being 
packed  in  Texas  at  this  time,  and 
some  packers  in  Florida  have  with¬ 
drawn  entirely  from  the  market. 
Distributors  appear  to  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  time  being  but  con¬ 
sumption  would  indicate  a  larger 
replacement  business  shortly. 
Fresh  fruit  costs  in  the  meanwhile 
remain  high. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  packers  feel  that  a 
firmer  situation  will  be  shown  by 
the  leading  items  in  this  group,  and 
that  recent  price  declines  in  such 
things  as  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
cling  peaches  and  cocktail  have 
about  run  their  course.  Distribu¬ 
tor  interest  in  the  East  has  not 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  add  to 
working  inventories.  The  usual 
volume  for  export  will  not  be  pack¬ 
ed  this  year  by  large  companies  on 
the  Coast,  it  is  stated,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  packs  will  be  reduced 
some  15  per  cent. 
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PEAS — An  extended  rainy  season 
in  the  Tri-States  section  has  re¬ 
tarded  new  crop  planting,  and 
packers  in  the  Maryland- Virginia 
area  as  a  result  may  not  start 
operations  earlier  than  the  final 
week  in  May.  Stocks  of  peas  in 
first  hands  on  April  1  amounted  to 
only  5,261,454  cases,  compared 
with  10,433,812  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  the  N.  C.  A. 
showed.  Shipments  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  June  1  to  April  1,  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  from  19,650,352  cases  to  18,- 
491,142,  was  accounted  for  by 
Alaskas,  while  the  movement  of 
sweets  rose  substantially.  Alaskas, 
however,  are  in  a  stronger  position 
than  sweets,  with  stocks  totaling 
only  1,122,603  cases  against  3,- 
607,569  a  year  ago.  Offerings  re¬ 
main  small,  Maryland  factories 
quoting  standard  3s  Alaskas,  No. 
2,  at  90  cents,  and  5/6  sweets  at 
911/0  cents,  Baltimore.  Fancy 
sweet  2s  are  held  at  95  cents, 
Pennsylvania  factories. 


BEANS — Interest  was  shown  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  New  York  State 
refugee  beans  now  being  quoted 
for  shipment  by  factories  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Fancy  1-sieve,  $1.55;  2- 
sieve,  $1.40;  3-sieve,  $1,171/4;  4- 
sieve,  cut,  95  cents;  5-sieve,  cut, 
871/0  cents ;  extra  standard  4-sieve, 
cut,  871/0  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Stringless  have  been  in  routine 
demand,  with  Maryland  factories 
quoting  standard  cut  green  No.  2s 
at  61  cents,  and  No.  10s  at  $3.25, 
Peninsula. 


SPINACH — Some  of  the  better 
known  packers  in  the  Tri-States 
are  reported  sold  as  much  as  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead,  and  the 
movement  of  the  raw  material  to 
canning  plants  has  slowed  up  ma¬ 
terially.  A  firm  price  outlook  is 
seen  for  spinach  in  this  section 
unless  the  production  is  revived  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  future.  Some 
in  the  trade  are  beginning  to  doubt 
that  a  large  supply  of  quality  pack 
will  be  available  on  the  market  this 
year.  Prices  in  the  meanwhile  are 
firm,  with  fancy  new  pack  in  No. 
1  tins  named  at  55  cents ;  No.  2s  at 
75  cents ;  No.  21/2S  at  95  cents  and 
No.  10s  at  $3.40,  Baltimore. 


EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Prices  for 
advertised  brands  of  evaporated 
milk  have  been  revised  from  $3.10 
to  $3.00  in  this  market.  The  in¬ 
dependent  brands  some  time  ago 
were  moved  downward  10  cents  to 
$2.75,  and  with  uniformity 
achieved  in  the  price  structure 
more  stability  is  looked  for  in  this 
market. 

ASPARAGUS — While  the  distribu¬ 
tor  trade  is  awaiting  announce¬ 
ment  on  new  pack  prices  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  growers  on  the  West 
Coast  were  now  holding  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  4  cents  a  pound  for  white 
and  5c  for  all  green  from  the  can¬ 
ning  companies.  A  price  of  3%c  lb. 
on  white  asparagus,  which  is  a  half 
cent  more  than  last  year,  has  been 
turned  down  by  growers,  it  is  said. 

TOMATOES — Demands  are  quiet 
but  there  is  much  less  pressure 
from  selling  quarters.  Prices 
named  this  week  in  the  Peninsula 
are  unchanged  at  41  cents  for  No. 
Is;  60  cents  for  No.  2s;  821/2  cents 
for  No.  3s  and  $2.55  for  No.  10s. 
Shipments  for  the  season  have  run 
well  ahead  of  the  previous  season, 
totalling  17,810,410  cases,  against 
17,187,465.  California  and  other 
producing  states  reported  gains. 

SARDINES — The  Norwegian  vari¬ 
eties  registered  additional  sharp 
price  upturns.  The  brisling  was 
last  quoted  in  this  market  at  from 
$14  to  $16,  one-layer  Mussa  ob¬ 
taining  as  much  as  $10,  and  the 
two-layer,  $11.  Only  a  few  sellers 
are  able  to  offer,  and  supplies  are 
being  depleted  at  a  fast  rate  as  the 
war  in  Norway  now  bars  replace¬ 
ment  shipments.  The  United 
States  annually  imports  some 
800,000  cases  of  the  Norwegian 
sardines,  and  increased  trade  at¬ 
tention  is  being  turned  to  Portu¬ 
guese  and  domestic  descriptions. 
Along  the  Maine  Coast,  however, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  canners 
have  started  operations,  and  the 
catch  thus  far  is  exceedingly  small. 
There  appears  to  be  no  prospects 
of  earlier  shipment  than  mid-May. 
The  market  is  nominal  at  $3.35  per 
case  for  keyless  oil  quarters, 
factory. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

More  Activity  and  Better  Feeling — Tomato 
Market  Blunder  —  Asparagus  Holds  the 
Spot-light — Corn  doing  better — Peas  Also— 
Beets  Sold  Out — Milk  Declines — Steady 
Buying  of  Beans  —  Apricots  in  Strong 

Position — ^The  Patman  Discussion. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  April  25,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKETS  —  Everyone 
reports  a  better  feeling  with  more 
activity  although  there  have  been 
but  few  price  changes. 

Spread  of  the  war  to  Scandinavia 
has  made  for  a  growing  feeling 
that  foods  of  all  kind  will  be 
wanted  and  that  values  are  more 
likely  to  harden  and  advance  than 
to  decline. 

TOMATOES  —  The  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  is  proving  distinctly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  market  action.  It’s  cost¬ 
ing  the  tomato  canning  industry, 
as  one  prominent  authority  re¬ 
marked  yesterday,  a  pretty  penny, 
fooling  around  and  trying  to  beat 
the  gun. 

Today’s  quotations  out  of  the 
Middlewest  range:  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dards,  60c  to  6214c  factory ;  No. 
2l^  tin  standards,  80c  to  82i4c 
factory ;  No.  10  tin  standards,  $2.40 
to  $2.60  factory.  There  has  been 
little  call  or  demand  for  the  better 
grades  such  as  the  extra  standards 
and  near  fancies.  There  are  two  or 
three  such  lots  available  in  the 
Hoosier  State  but  with  little  in¬ 
terest  being  shown  in  them. 

At  the  recent  Indiana  canners 
convention,  almost  everyone  re¬ 
ported  difficulty  in  contracting 
acreage  for  1940.  What  with  wheat 
at  $1.00  bushel  or  more  and  with 
the  farmer  able  to  borrow  55c  on 
his  corn  together  with  the  A.A.A. 
activities,  canners  are  having  a 
difficult  task  in  obtaining  the  acre¬ 
age  desired. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  limelight  has 
been  on  this  delectable  canned 
vegetable  the  last  few  days.  Illinois 
canners  as  well  as  Pacific  North¬ 
western  canners  have  named  prices 
with  resulting  large  volume  of 
business.  California  canners  seem 
to  be  in  a  “squabble”  with  growers 
and  report  has  it  that  the  price  on 
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raw  stock  has  been  bid  up  to  5i/^c 
per  pound  and  more. 

To  the  casual  observer,  it  would 
seem  that  California  would  lose 
out  on  quite  a  little  business,  espe¬ 
cially  on  all  green,  that  the  Central 
Western  and  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  canners  will  obtain. 

CORN — A  little  brighter  tone  is 
noted  to  this  market.  Orders  have 
been  more  plentiful  during  the  past 
week  and  with  continued  growing 
support,  slightly  higher  prices 
would  seem  in  order. 

No.  2  standard  cream  style  white 
is  available  at  65c  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago.  No.  2  nice  extra  standard 
cream  style  golden  is  available  at 
67V-iC  to  70c  factory  Indiana  and 
other  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

PEAS  —  Wisconsin  canners  have 
started  to  plant.  They  certainly 
are  getting  off  to  a  late  start.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  of  the  best. 
Cool,  wet  weather  all  through  the 
Pea  Belt  has  not  permitted  the 
growers  on  the  soil  in  any  large 
way. 

Distributors  report  stocks  mov¬ 
ing  into  consumption  to  a  degree 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago 
when  the  big  push  was  on.  One  can 
report  a  healthier  and  slightly 
firmer  tone  to  the  market. 

85c  still  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
priced  pea  available  in  these  parts. 

BEETS — All  grades  of  sliced  beets 
as  well  as  some  cuts  are  in  the  sold 
out  class.  The  market  is  strong  and 
remaining  stocks  are  in  firm  hands. 

Indications  are  that  beet  canners 
will  contract  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  production  about  the  same 
acreage  as  that  of  1939. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  The  market 
registered  a  10c  decline  on  the 
19th.  This  makes  advertised 
brands  $2.90  Chicago.  Independents 
are  underselling  20c  to  25c  per 
case. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Steady 
buying  has  been  noted  of  late.  No. 
2  tin  extra  standard  cut  green 
beans  have  sold  at  from  72V2C  to 
77VjC  delivered.  Some  No.  10  extra 
standard  business  has  been  booked 
at  $4.00  delivered. 

One  encouraging  feature  has 
been  the  demand  for  the  extra 


standard  grade  with  the  standard 
or  poor  quality  somewhat  shoved 
to  the  side. 

SAUERKRAUT — Most  canners  are 
holding  No.  21/)  fancy  at  75c  f.  o.  b. 
their  factories  but  some  shading 
has  been  noted  and  72l^c  has  been 
confirmed.  A  seasonable  demand 
rules. 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — $4.75  to  $5.00 
for  No.  10  R.S.P.  is  the  prevailing 
market  with  encouraging  sales.  No. 
2  tin  R.S.P.  are  quoted  at  $1.00 
bottom  to  $1.10  with  stocks  in  light 
supply  as  applied  to  first  hands. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — It  looks  like 
the  apricot  crop  this  year  will  not 
be  more  than  40  per  cent  of  last. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  prices  on 
the  new  packing.  A  small  but 
steady  flow  of  yellow  cling  peach 
business  at  around  $1.15  for  stan¬ 
dards  and  $1.25  for  choice,  prevails. 
Balance  of  the  fruit  line  is  steady 
to  firm. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Everything 
seems  to  be  quiet  along  that  front. 
Some  pressure  to  sell  No.  21/2 
Oregon  prunes  has  been  noted.  The 
going  quotation  on  No.  21/0  choice 
is  85c  Coast.  Berries  are  in  routine 
call  only. 

The  feature  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  heavy  future  bookings 
on  Blue  Lake  beans,  which  makes 
one  wonder  what  the  Green  Refu¬ 
gee  bean  canners  of  the  Middlewest 
are  going  to  do. 

FISH  —  The  sharp  advance  in 
Norwegian  sardines  has  strength¬ 
ened  all  American  packings.  Tuna 
stocks  are  low  with  a  steady  mar¬ 
ket.  The  shrimp  pack  to  date  has 
been  very  light  with  the  prices 
firmly  held.  Salmon  quotations 
softened  a  little  and  some  say  it 
was  account  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  new  packing  season. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  Many  pertinent 
points  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
testimony  now  going  on  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee.  For  example,  the  following 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  Row¬ 
land  Jones  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists: 

“With  the  present  financial 
power  of  the  chain  system,  with 
their  advantage  of  being  able  to 


take  losses  in  one  area  to  be 
equalized  by  increased  profits  in 
another,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  any  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  in  any  line  can  be 
eliminated  from  competition,  by 
present  lawful  means,  at  any  time 
the  chain  system  sees  fit. 

“Quoting  a  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Brandeis  made  in  1913: 
‘Already  the  displacement  of  the 
small  independent  business  man 
by  the  huge  corporation  with  its 
myriad  of  employees,  its  absentee 
ownership  and  its  financial  control, 
presents  a  grave  danger  to  our 
democracy.  The  social  loss  is  great, 
and  there  is  no  economic  gain.’  ” 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  1 
BUYER — If  you  do  not  believe  in 
this  oft  repeated  truism  — 100 
Buyers  are  better  than  1  Buyer — 
then  go  and  talk  with  a  friend  of 
yours  that  is  in  the  retail  hardware 
business. 

In  this  column  last  week,  we 
referred  to  the  produce  or  commis¬ 
sion  business  and  suggested  that 
you  talk  with  someone  in  that 
work. 

The  more  you  investigate,  the 
more  you  will  be  convinced  that — 
100  Buyers  are  better  than  1 
Buyer. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Trading  Small  But  Prices  Very  Firm — Pro¬ 
rating  Spinach — High  Grower  Prices  for 
Asparagus  Will  Force  High  Market  Prices — 
Buyers  Taking  New  Packs  Without  Waiting 
for  Prices — Good  Pea  Business — Large  Pack 
in  Sight — Prices  on  Future  Limas — Pears  and 
Apricots  in  Small  Supply — Peach  Growers 
Agree — Salmon  Canning  Hinges  on  Labor 
Settlement. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1940. 

MARKET — The  market  is  largely 
without  change,  either  in  prices  or 
the  movement  of  goods.  Buying  of 
spots  is  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
with  the  distributing  trade  content 
to  permit  the  canner  to  carry  the 
stock  until  needed.  In  general,  the 
market  is  quite  firm  with  most  of 
the  weak  spots  noted  in  recent 
weeks  well  bolstered  up. 

SPINACH — Prorate  deliveries  of 
spinach  are  being  made  by  almost 
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every  packer  and  holdings  in  first 
hands  are  very  difficult  to  locate. 

A  75  per  cent  delivery  is  considered 
excellent,  with  some  of  the  very 
large  firms  able  to  do  no  better 
than  65  per  cent,  and  some  around 
50  per  cent.  Packers  who  offered 
No.  2V2S  at  $1.00  just  before  pack¬ 
ing  got  under  way  had  no  trouble 
in  making  their  last  sales  at  $1.25 
and  even  $1.30. 

ASPARAGUS — The  situation  on  as¬ 
paragus  is  a  very  muddled  one, 
with  prices  on  new  pack  up  in  the 
air.  Growers  are  receiving  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  more  for 
canning  stock  than  a  year  ago, 
some  canners  reporting  having 
paid  4  cents  a  pound  for  white  and 
5  cents  for  all  green.  If  this  price 
is  to  prevail,  opening  lists  on  the 
canned  product  must  be  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  last  year.  The 
winter  season  was  one  of  the 
warmest  on  record  in  California 
and  canners  expected  a  very  early 
season  on  asparagus.  Owing  to 
flood  conditions  the  very  reverse 
has  been  the  case  and  it  will  be 
May  1st,  before  packing  is  under 
way  on  a  really  heavy  scale.  The 
general  feeling  is  that  the  domestic 
market  should  absorb  a  larger 
pack  than  last  year,  but  consump¬ 
tion  will  depend  to  a  large  extent, 
of  course,  on  prices.  New  pack 
goods  continues  to  go  forward  in 
small  quantities  to  insistent  buyers, 
despite  the  absence  of  even  tenta¬ 
tive  opening  prices. 

PEAS — Future  business  on  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  peas  has  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  according  to  local  selling 
agents,  with  some  concerns  having 
about  as  much  early  business  on 
their  books  as  they  care  for  Not 
all  canners  are  as  highly  favored, 
however.  A  larger  acreage  has  been 
planted  in  this  territory  than  last 
year  and  an  output  of  more  than 
6,000,000  cases  is  expected.  There 
is  a  carry-over  of  more  than  1,500,- 
000  cases,  according  to  latest 
figures. 

LIMA  BEANS — California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  on  both  Utah 
and  Midwest  pack  lima  beans. 
Blended  green  lima  beans  packed 
under  the  Del  Monte  brand  are 
quoted  for  both  districts  at  80  cents 
for  picnics,  $1.10  for  No.  303,  $1.25 


for  No.  2  tall,  and  $6.15  for  No.  10. 
The  Utah  list  also  includes  tiny 
green  limas  under  this  brand  at 
$1.50  for  No.  2  tall.  Fresh  lima 
beans  under  other  brands  are 
offered  at  70  cents  for  No.  2  tails. 
This  firm  has  also  come  out  with 
tentative  prices  on  canned  beets  at 
$1.00  for  whole  and  95  cents  for 
sliced.  These  are  for  Del  Monte 
brand  and  for  Midwest  delivery, 
with  deliveries  scheduled  to  start  in 
September. 

FRUITS — A  steady  business  con¬ 
tinues  on  canned  fruits  but  indivi¬ 
dual  orders  run  to  small  size.  Stocks 
of  pears  are  quite  limited  and  hold¬ 
ings  of  apricots  are  being  reduced 
to  a  point  where  a  small  carry-over 
seems  in  sight.  Growers  are  insist¬ 
ing  on  much  higher  prices  than 
were  paid  for  canning  stock  last 
year,  contending  that  the  light  crop 
justifies  their  stand.  The  peach 
crop  promises  to  be  a  large  one, 
with  danger  from  damage  by  frost 
about  at  an  end. 

PEACH  GROWERS — The  California 
Canning  Peach  Association,  San 
Francisco,  of  which  W.  J.  Edinger 
is  manager,  has  completed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  drive  to  sign  up  growers 
representing  70,000  tons  of  cling 
peaches  for  a  marketing  control 
plan  and  work  is  being  continued 
to  add  to  the  tonnage.  Had  the 
desired  tonnage  not  been  secured, 
it  was  planned  to  disband  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

SALMON — San  Francisco  packers 
have  definitely  canceled  plans  for 
operating  salmon  canneries  this 
year  at  Karluk  and  Chignik  and 
are  now  negotiating  for  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  working  agreement  for 
the  Bristol  Bay  area.  Unless  this 
is  negotiated  at  an  early  date  no 
pack  will  be  attempted,  according 
to  representatives  of  Alaska  Sal¬ 
mon  Industry,  Inc. 

All  former  records  for  fish  can¬ 
ning  in  California  were  broken  in 
1939,  when  the  pack  of  all  varieties 
amounted  to  7,978,438  cases,  valued 
at  $44,547,630.  The  plants  in 
which  the  pack  was  made  are 
valued  at  $11,388,909,  and  9,824 
workers  were  enrolled.  The  figures, 
compiled  by  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  include  the 
following:  Albacore,  335,371  cases; 
bonito,  159,053 ;  mackerel,  966,452 ; 


roe,  189;  sardines,  3,306,500;  shad 
and  shad  roe,  9,343 ;  squid,  23,926 ; 
bluefin  tuna,  217,396 ;  striped  tuna, 
468,034;  yellowfin  tuna,  1,921,136; 
tuna  flakes,  69,880;  “tonno”  style 
tuna,  69,932;  yellow  tail,  24,596, 
and  pet  food,  383,258.  The  San 
Francisco  district  contributed  347,- 
746  cases  to  the  total,  Monterey, 
1,726,195;  San  Pedro,  4,078,602, 
and  San  Diego,  1,825,895. 

LABOR — Final  steps  were  taken 
by  sixteen  canning  concerns  hold¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  California 
Processors  and  Growers,  Inc.,  to 
conclude  litigation  growing  out  of 
the  1937  cannery  strikes  at  Stock- 
ton,  California.  The  companies 
have  formally  notified  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  they 
have  “fully  complied”  with  the 
terms  of  a  consent  decree,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  end  the  dis¬ 
putes.  The  decree  followed  a  stipu¬ 
lation  agreed  to  in  January  by  the 
companies,  the  companies  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Basis  of  the  settlement  was  that 
the  consent  decree  should  not  carry 
any  implication  of  violation  of  the 
Wagner  act  by  the  canners;  that 
none  of  the  charges  brought  by  a 
rival  CIO  organization  should  be 
considered  in  any  further  proced- 
ings ;  that  the  labor  contracts 
entered  into  in  1937,  1938  and  1939 
with  the  AFL  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  decree,  and  that 
eight  employees  claiming  discrimi¬ 
nation  be  offered  re-employment 
without  back  pay. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

No  Low  Priced  Tomatoes  This  Spring — 
And  No  Puree — Association  Active — Juice 

Unchanged — Kraut  Prices  Too  Low. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  April  25,  1940. 

TOMATOES — There  will  be  no  low 
priced  tomatoes  out  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  pack  this  Spring. 
That  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  at 
this  writing.  And  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  more  stringent  Pure 
Food  Law,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
Tomato  Puree  will  be  packed  be¬ 
cause  of  color;  and  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item  to  Texas  buyers. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  toma¬ 
toes  are  going  to  be  comparatively 
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costly  in  the  raw  state.  And  if 
anything  else  happens  to  growing 
tomatoes  over  the  country,  specifi¬ 
cally  east  Texas,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  if  there  will  be  any  tomatoes 
left  for  the  canner  after  the  green- 
wrap  deal  gets  through.  However, 
this  is  unlikely. 

There  will  very  likely  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  this  season  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  to  promote  coopera¬ 
tion  amongst  canners  in  marketing 
their  packs.  To  promote  this 
cooperation,  the  South  Texas 
Canners  Association  is  playing  a 
prominent  part,  under  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  the  ablest  secretary  it  has 
ever  had,  J.  A.  Burch. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Juice  is  still 
somewhat  in  the  celler.  Mid-west 
buyers  appear  to  be  holding  off  not 
only  because  of  ample  stocks,  but 
because  they  want  to  see  the 
first  ship  sail  out  of  our  ports 
under  the  new  set  up.  Actually, 
Bull  Lines  schedule  their  first  sail¬ 
ing  May  29th,  1940,  and  weekly 
thereafter.  Prices  remain  un¬ 
changed,  2s  at  52V-2-55  cents,  46- 
oz.,  $1.10-$1.15,  5-z.,  35  cents  doz. 

KRAUT  —  This  item  has  reacted 
with  a  resounding  bang  in  several 
terminal  markets,  principally  Okla¬ 
homa,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  West 
Texas.  Awakened,  no  doubt,  by 
quality  merchandise  at  bargain 
rates.  Is  at  37 cents,  2s  at  57V2 
cents,  21/28  at  65  cents,  10s  at  $2.50. 
Some  sales  at  lower  figures,  even. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  60  cents,  both 
items.  Spring  pack  almost  nothing, 
and  stocks  low. 

CARROT  AND  BEET  JUICE — Demand 
good,  prices  unchanged;  anywhere 
East  of  Denver  in  the  U.  S.  12  oz. 
Carrot  or  Beet  Juice  45  cents  doz. 
ex- warehouse,  16  oz.  Carrot  or  Beet 
Juice,  90  cents  doz.,  ex-warehouse. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS — No.  2s  at  60 
cents  is  the  only  current  price  out, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned. 

HOMINY — 2s  at  471/2,  21/2S  at  65 
cents. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 


Bean  Crop  Uncertain  and  Late  —  These 
Quality  Beans  Command  Top-market  Prices 
— Spring  Run  of  Shrimp  of  No  Consequence 
as  Yet — Still  Canning  Oysters  and  Demand 
Holds  Up. 


stumbling  blocks  in  his  career,  that 
he  does  as  the  fellow  driving  a  car 
at  top  speed  does  when  he  suddenly 
comes  upon  a  train  or  bus  and  sees 
he  can’t  stop,  he  simply  closes  his 
eyes  and  trusts  to  luck  that  he 
will  be  able  to  pull  through  O.K. 


By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  25,  1940. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  crop  is 
best  described  as  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  because  it  is  good  in  some 
localities,  bad  in  others  and  doubt¬ 
ful  in  others ;  therefore,  it  is  a 
guess  what  the  outcome  of  the  last 
freeze  will  be.  One  thing  certain, 
the  freeze  is  going  to  delay  the  crop 
and  cut  down  the  yield.  To  what 
extent  this  is  going  to  be,  the  Lord 
only  knows  and  He  won’t  tell  us. 

Some  of  the  farmers  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  their  crop;  others  are 
pessimistic,  and  still  others,  don’t 
give  a  darn,  so  if  you  can  get  a 
solution  of  the  situation  from  this, 
you  are  welcomed  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  in  glancing  at 
quotations  of  cut  stringless  beans 
all  over  the  country,  one  sees  from 
65  to  80  cents  beans  being  quoted, 
and  it  is  to  be  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  the  canners  and 
farmers  of  this  section  if  the  65 
cents  price  would  prevail  here  in 
the  face  of  such  discouraging  out¬ 
look  of  the  crop  yield.  Fortunately, 
our  beans  are  of  good  quality  and 
they  invariably  bring  the  higher 
market  prices. 

The  quantity  of  beans  produced 
in  this  section  is  small  compared 
to  the  big  vegetable  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  but  the 
quality  is  as  good  as  the  best. 

Besides,  we  have  close  markets 
that  use  good  quantities  of  our  can¬ 
ned  beans,  and  our  packers  are  able 
to  get  a  few  cents  more  from  them 
on  account  of  higher  transporta- 
to  other  farther  away  sections. 

The  lot  of  the  farmer  is  a  hard 
one  and  he  runs  across  so  many 


SHRIMP  —  The  Spring  run  of 
shrimp  is  commencing  to  show  up 
in  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  at  present,  because  it  is 
light  at  its  best  and  all  the  shrimp 
produced  are  going  to  the  raw 
headless  shrimp  dealers,  who  are 
able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them, 
because  they  can  get  a  much  better 
price  than  the  canners. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  shrimp  canned  this  spring, 
because  even  if  the  factories  can 
get  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
warrant  them  to  operate,  the  price 
of  them  asked  by  the  fishermen 
would  be  too  high  for  them  to  can 
them. 

The  adult  shrimp  has  not  as  yet 
started  to  spawn  and  no  roe  or  eggs 
are  found  on  them  and  just  as  soon 
as  it  is,  the  fishing  for  them  should 
be  stopped,  as  a  conservation 
measure. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory  with 
mostly  medium  shrimp  available. 

OYSTERS — Oysters  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  there  is  still  some  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  because  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  cold,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turns  warm,  the  oyster 
season  will  come  to  a  close. 

Canned  oysters  are  moving  very 
slowly  now  and  not  much  move¬ 
ment  of  them  is  expected  until  next 
September. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and 
$2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Time  HJKnnnEio*  Westminster.  JlcL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISC0NS1N  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2Yt . 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.35 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.85 

"75 

3.35 

.65 

3.15 


1.00 

"‘.'96 

‘"70 

’".'65 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  V.  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V.  . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.25 

7.26 
1.10 
1.15 

5.50 
.85 

4.60 
.62  Vj 

3.50 
.60 


.80 

.96 

4.00 

.70 

.90 

3.25 


.80 

’3.66 


3.76 

.90 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.50 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.16 

Central 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.85 

.76 

.67% 

.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.45 

1.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1.10 

.96 

.96 

5.60 

•87% 

.77% 

.80 

3.76 

4.50 

.77% 

.76 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.75 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.75 

.70 

.76 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

1.55 

1.35 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

.92% 

4.76 

.90 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.85 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

4.00 

3.25 

5.00 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

67%  .72% 
72%  .80 

00  3.25 


.72% 

3.26 


.72% 

3.26 


1.05 

4.90 

.85 


.76 

3.60 

1.35 

4.85 

1.20 

5.00 


1.10 

5.00 

1.00 


.80 

3.75 

1.50 

5.60 

1.20 

6.25 


1.25  1.25 

.90  "’.’90 


.90  .96 


1.06 


.85  .90 

1.10 _ 

3.36  _ 


3.60 


.65  .70 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.92%  1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.02% 


No.  10  . 

5.30 

6.60 

4.85 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

_ _ _ 

.85 

1.00 

.87% 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


.92%  1.05 
5.25  6.30 


.92%  1.07% 
5.00  6.50 


.86 

4.76 

.76 

4.00 

1.00 


1.00 


4.60 

1.16 


4.60  _ 

.76  _ 

4.26  _ 

.97%  1.00 


West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.05 

Low 

High 

No. 

10  . 

.  4.36 

6.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.86 

.85 

CORN- 

-Creamstyle 

2.50 

2.60 

Yellow, 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

..: . 86 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

2.60 

2.66 

No. 

10  . 

4.60 

4.75 

4.26 

4.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.85 

.67% 

.75 

2.40 

2.60 

No. 

10  . 

.  4.26 

4.50 

3.75 

4.25 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

2.36 

2.46 

No. 

10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

2.60 

2.60 

White. 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

No. 

10  . 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

2.40 

2.46 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.90 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


4.20 

.65 

4.00 


5.00 

.80 

4.25 


3.95 

.65 

3.65 


4.50 

.70 

4.00 


.70  .85 

_ _  2.76 


.70 

2.00 


2.36 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

2.’90 


.76 

.80 


3.00 


.75 

1.00 


.67% 

.90 


2.76  3.26 


.70 

.75 


.80 

.85 


2.80  3.40 


2.90  3.30 


1.10  1.26 


SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.75 

.96 

3.40 


.65 

.85 

2.75 


.77%  .86 
.90  1.10 

.97%  - 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.80 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.35 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.07%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.95 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.26 

6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.50 

1.55 

1.46 

1.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.26 

1.35 

1.45 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05 

1.07%  1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.45 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

.97% 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.96 

.92% 

.90 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.86 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

.90 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.57% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

!65 

10s  . 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

10s  . 

.  2.50 

3.26 

.75 

1.00 


3.10  3.30 


1.07% 

1.35 

4.25 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Mi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303  . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.70 

.80 

1.20 

.86 

1.00 

1.60 

3.00 

3.36 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.36 

1.36 

3.50 

4.26 

4.50 

4.25 

4.35 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

3.00 

3.50 

2.76 

3I0 

3.35  . 

With  puree 

.45 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.82  Va 

.82% 

.90 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

2.65 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

3.16 

3.35 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.15 

.40 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.76 

.77% 

2.45 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.95 

1.00 

3.75 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.85 

1.36 

1  Mil  1 

No.  10  . 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

_ 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

...  1.65 

1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.30 

1.40 

1.65 

1.76 

Fey.,  No.  iO . 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

6.25 

6.50 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.75 

3.50 

6.00 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

4.00 

4.16 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice. 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.35  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.47%  . 

.67%  . 

.96  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17  V.  . 

No.  10  . 

8.76 

4.50 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.  8.75  . 

1.45 

8.50 

1.60 

1.65 

6.00 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

.  7.25  7.60 

.  1.75  . 

6.26 

1.40 

6.60 

1.60 

2.00 

6.60 

1.80 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  - 

No.  2  Std . 66  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 


2.90  3.00 

3!25  3.35 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

5.26 

4.76 

5.50 

’.97%  i'lo’e  ”."82% 
.  2.60  . 


.52%  .62%  .52%  .60 

1.20  1.40  1.10  1.25 


6.45 

5.75 


2.30 

7.66 


6.76 

6.00 


2.40 

7.76 


1.86 

6.00 


1.96 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

1.35 

1.45 

6.26 

6.60 

LOBSTER 

6.00 

6.25 

4.90 

5.25 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

8.76 

4.00 

8  oz.  . 

1.36 

1.40 

SALMON 

6.00 

2.06 

1.96 

1.70 

5.25 

2.16 

2.10 

1.80 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1. 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1... 
Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


2.10 

2.20 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

'i’.’oe  ’r.'i'o 

2.’io  !!!!!!! 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.36 

Vt  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Oil,  Carton .  4.35 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


Southern 
1.15  1.30 


1.20 

1.25 


1.35 

1.40 


1.10 

1.60 


2.00 

1.40 

1.80 


1.20 

1.65 


2.35  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.90  2.00 


2.10 

1.45 

1.90 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.60 

1.60 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

1.26 

1.45 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

1.16 

1.26 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

.  12.00 

12.60 

4.90 

6.05 

%s  . 

.  6.60 

6.76 

4.40 

4  76 

%s  . 

.  4.20 

4.40 

3.76 

4.25 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

.  9.60 

10.50 

3.76 

4.15 

%s  .  6.50  . 

.  6.60 

6.76 

8.26 

8.40 

^8  . 

.  3.66 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  guarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Three  sterling  vegetable  dicers  equipped 
with  Berlin  Chapman  Dice  Chip  Remover  Reel.  Three  Berlin 
Chapman  rod  pea  washers,  squirrel  cage  type.  All  in  very  good 
condition.  Address  Box  A-2426,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  washer  in  excellent  condition,  also  Quality 
Pea  Grader.  Geo  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  any  odd  pieces  of  canning  machinery? 
Retorts,  Beet  machinery.  Gooseneck  Bucket  Conveyor.  Very 
efficient  Pumpkin  and  Squash  canning  line,  should  be  sold  all 
together,  but  if  necessary  will  sell  separately.  Complete  Corn 
canning  line,  stencil  cutter,  heavy  duty  paper  cutter,  warehouse 
wagon  trucks,  platform  scales,  copper  kettles,  Cincinnati  time 
recording  clock,  steam  hoisting  cranes,  etc.,  etc.  Write  or  see 
E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Central  Lake,  Michigan. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  No.  10  filler  in  good  second-hand  condition 
for  Crushed  Corn.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whitefoi-d,  Md. 


WANTED — One  or  two  wooden  tanks  each  of  750  to  1,000 
gallons  capacity,  complete  with  214"  to  3"  double  copper  coils 
for  ketchup.  Address  Box  A-2428,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans, 
car  loads  or  truck  loads.  W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville, 
Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Small  factory  in  Maine  on  Route  No.  1,  four 
miles  from  city.  On  railroad  and  salt  water  river.  Fine  corn 
line,  beans  and  squash.  Plenty  of  blueberries.  Large  acreage 
if  desired.  Storage  for  25,000  cases.  New  house  to  live  in. 
Very  pleasant.  Will  sell  at  very  low  price.  Must  act  quickly 
if  interested  as  time  is  short  for  this  year.  Wonderful  chance 
for  party  wanting  small  canning  business.  Selling  connections 
all  established.  New  150  H.P.  boiler.  Address  Box  A-2422, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  tomato  cannery  situated 
in  upper  part  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Plenty  of  acreage 
and  home  labor  available.  For  further  details  address  Box 
A-2427,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  corn  cannery  at  Van  Dyke, 
Delaware.  Also  tomato  canning  plant  at  Blackbird,  Delaware. 
The  latter  located  on  160-acre  farm.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  For  full  details.  Box  No.  A-2418,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  small  corn  and  tomato 
cannery  located  in  central  Pennsylvania,  including  small  house 
and  H.  R.  T.  Boiler.  For  further  details  address  Box  A-2429, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 300  bu.  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Beans.  Germina¬ 
tion  test  94  per  cent.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery— ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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s/aHAMPERS 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


RETURNS 

The  minister  arose  to  address  his  congregation.  “There  is  a 
certain  man  among  us  today  who  is  flirting  with  another  man’s 
wife.  Unless  he  puts  five  dollars  in  the  collection  box,  his 
name  will  be  read  from  the  pulpit.” 

When  the  collection  plate  came  in  there  were  nineteen  $5 
bills  and  a  $2  bill  with  this  note  attached:  “The  other  three 
pay  day.” 

Bookdealer:  “This  is  the  latest  edition  of  Shakespeare.” 

Customer:  “Good  heavens!  Is  that  fellow  still  writing?” 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Huaker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  T«E  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry's  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Lady  Passenger:  “Conductor,  does  this  train  stop  at  ’Frisco?” 
Conductor:  “Well,  if  it  doesn’t  there  will  be  an  awful  splash.” 

“How’s  crops.  Farmer?” 

“Bad.  The  corn  is  so  small  the  sparrows  have  to  kneel  down 
to  eat  it.” 


LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 

The  romantic  young  son  of  a  retired  banker  staggered  home 
one  dawning  and  reported  to  his  father  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  an  infamous  blonde  songstress.  “I’m  mad  about  her, 
dad,”  sighed  the  scion,  “and  nothing,  nothing  can  stop  us  from 
getting  married!”  “I  know  just  how  you  feel,”  sympathized 
the  father.  “Why,  son,  I  was  in  love  with  her  myself  when  I 
was  your  age.” 

Doctor:  “Will  you  take  a  local  anaesthetic?” 

Patient:  “Local?  No,  indeed.  Don’t  give  me  anything  but 
the  very  best  imported  article!” 


“I  wear  this  gow’n  only  to  teas,”  said  the  debutante. 
“When?” 

“Not  when.  Whom,” 


First  Doctor:  “How  did  you  know  that  Miss  Jones  sat  on 
a  nail?” 

Second  Doctor:  “Oh,  I  drew  it  out  of  her.” 


THAT’S  YOUR  STORY 

I’ll  tell  my  wife  a  thing  or  two  if  she  scolds  me  for  coming 
home  late. 

That’s  bad.  Tell  her  one  thing  and  stick  to  it! 


“I  want  some  collars  for  my  husband,”  said  a  lady  in  a 
department  store,  “but  I’m  afraid  I  have  forgotten  the  size.” 
“Thirteen  and  a  half.  Ma’am,”  suggested  the  clerk. 

“That’s  it.  How  on  earth  did  you  know?” 

“Gentlemen  who  let  their  wives  buy  their  collars  for  ’em 
are  almost  always  about  that  size,”  said  the  observant  clerk. 


Scotchman  telegraphed  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart  back  in  the  country.  After  waiting  all  day  at  the 
telegraph  office  for  his  reply,  he  received  an  affirmative  answer 
late  at  night. 

“Well,  if  I  were  you,”  said  the  operator  who  delivered  the 
message,  “I’d  think  twice  before  I’d  marry  a  girl  who  kept 
me  waiting  so  long  for  an  answer.” 

“  Na,  na,”  replied  the  Scot.  “The  lass  for  me  is  the  lass 
who  waits  for  the  night  rates.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinary  Mira. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  (C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 
berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
.  S'  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Cnisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Siiiciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
^iiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  . 


COILS,  Cooking. 
lerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
.isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
'od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  til 
.  rnilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
[  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

I.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Lang[senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegetabU. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  SHAKERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CtUsholm-Hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndlanapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Fonnula,  Etc. 

^  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekln  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimoru 

CAN  SEAUNG  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusta,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  oi  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Northrup,  King  S  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman.  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"1  would  nol  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 


servation. 


For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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